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Words are now living in a strange world where 
they possess little meaning. First, Democracy was 
taken from its context of freedom of the individual 
to enjoy the normal human rights he has earned 
through centuries of social gains, and adroitly ap- 
plied to a government of enslavement. Now, Peace 
has been taken out of its traditional setting and be- 
comes a slogan and shibboleth of stealth and world 
aggression. Such a state of affairs is evidence of the 
creeping paralysis of mental aberrations which is en- 
veloping the entire civilized world. At first glance 
the only recourse left to those of us who have held 
these words close throughout our lives seems to be 
to invent new words to serve our meaning. True 
democracy has always been concerned with the soul 
of man, his relationship with God, the Father. As 
a son of God he has accepted all other sons as his 
brothers, regardless of their attitude toward him. So 
through the centuries he has consciously tried to live 
at peace with his brothers. 

The unforgivable sin has now been committed. 
Treachery, crying to Heaven for expiation, has spread 
the word Peace on its banner and has slyly appropri- 
ated the very word which has bound legions of decent 
human beings in every country of the world into a 
common brotherhood. 

At Stockholm in September 1949 while the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-seven Parliaments of the world 
met and passed a Resolution binding upon them to 
exert every influence at their command for the de- 
fense and consolidation of the peace, a foreign under- 
ground of wily and malignant forces was at work to 
appropriate for its direful purposes the very name 
Stockholm, long identified with the Nobel Peace 
Prize. It succeeded in a manner which would have 
delighted the mind of that arch-conspirator of ill- 
fame, Goebbels, or of the master Mephistopheles, 
Hitler. The Evil Spirit of all times and ages, the 
Devil himself, seems now to have chosen his agents, 
who like the medieval villain of Goethe’s immortal 
masterpiece, have sold their souls to His Demoniac 
Majesty. 

One third of the people of the world are im- 
prisoned in his unholy kingdom. Their voices are 
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not heard in sound or print. They are silenced in 
the ring of mobilized force which surrounds them. 
We, who live today outside that iron ring, neverthe- 
less hear, through that sixth sense which we all pos- 
sess, their cries of anguish and despair and supplica- 
tion. Such cries beat down upon us and our Presi- 
dent on June 25th, when the solemn agreement to 
maintain the 38th Parallel in Korea was broken and 
heavy tanks and hordes of foot soldiers poured down 
the open roads of South Korea upon a weaker but 
more enlightened people, just as Hitler had invaded 
Poland in 1939. 

The United Nations acted quickly. Whereas the 
impotent League of older days might have cried out 
valiantly in moral indignation, the UN took action 
immediately, calling upon the free nations of the 
world to exert physical force through an international 
police action to stop this spark of aggression which 
could have kindled World War III. The United 
States is pledged to oppose aggression against free 
peoples wherever it may occur. Stated so succinctly 
in the Truman Doctrine, that pledge has been fully 
honored. The President and the Congress of the 
United States acted quickly, though unprepared for 
such treachery, and the flag of the free United States 
of America moved into action with the sky-blue ban- 
ner of the UN. 

What human sacrifices may be ahead, we do not 
know. What tragedy has been averted, we cannot 
measure. We only know that peace and democracy 
as we have held them have been dragged in the 
slime and mud of the rice-paddies of a far-away 
little peninsula holding thirty million human souls. 
Perhaps those words have lost their meaning to 
blinded minds of countless millions of slave-men. 
Perhaps however we still need not invent new words 
to explain our meaning. There are two words left 
in our language which have traveled down twenty 
centuries from the Aramaic of Jesus. They are 
CHARITY and JUSTICE. In their cause and with 
God’s help we can yet hope to weld the sword of 
peace into the ploughshare of democracy. This then 
is the world’s challenge and our inheritence. 

FRANKLIN DuNHAM 
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Was it ironic fate, or a deep sense of the funda- 
mental realities of its mission, which led the United 
Nations to choose for the slogan of its fifth anni- 
versary: “There Shall Be Peace”? Five years after 
the blueprints were drawn at San Francisco, collective 
security has at long last become a reality. As the 
1950 United Nations Day draws near, the blue and 
white banner of UN flies over an international police 
force, authorized and supported by fifty-three nations 
united in the common effort to stop a flagrant mili- 





' tary aggression which they all know to be tacitly 
sponsored by one of the two greatest powers in the 
world. 


The paradox which brought to the rotating chair 
manship of the UN Security Council for the month 
of August the representative of that same aggressive 
power, also provided an opportunity for the USSR 
to reverse its long-sustained position of refusal to 
participate in any United Nations sessions so long 
as the delegates of Communist China had not been 
seated in place of the Nationalists. 

Malik has proceeded to make full use of his powers 
as chairman to filibuster against any further positive 
action on the Korean crisis by the Security Council, 
but he has not been able to stop or invalidate the 
strong stand already taken in his absence. The USSR 

; itself, in an earlier incident, had established the rule 
that absence should not be considered as a veto—in 
clear contradiction of the Charter provision which 

| requires “an affirmative vote of seven members, in- 
cluding the concurring votes of the permanent mem- 
bers” for any but procedural decisions. Whatever 
may be said of its legality under a strict construction 
of the terms of Article 27, the original Soviet policy 
of interpreting absence or abstention as not equiva- 
lent to a veto has now become so imbedded in the 
practice of the Security Council that Malik’s diatribes 
against the legality of the action taken by the Council 
to combat the Korean invasion have fallen on deaf 
ears. It is true that the Soviet spokesman has ex- 
ploited to the utmost the propaganda value of his 

\ Council seat as a forum to reach the public opinion of 
the world. Yet the fact remains that the United Na- 
tions successfully resisted both threats and boycott 
during the long abstention of the USSR, and that 
when the USSR did return to active participation in 
UN sessions it was without having received any con- 
cessions whatever as to the status of China. 

On June 26, 1945 the United Nations Charter was 
signed by the delegates of fifty nations, representing 
one and a half billion of the world’s people, of all 
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The official flag of the United Nations, which has a light blue 
field bearing the emblem of the world organization in sehite. 
(United Nations Phi to.) 


colors, tongues, and creeds. It was the culmination 
of three months of earnest effort to put into words 
their shared convictions as to the sort of world or- 
ganization that should be established in the postwar 
world, and what its tasks should be. A sense of ur- 
gency and common purpose had dominated the dis- 
cussions, triumphing over procedural difficulties and 
ideological differences to achieve the unanimity ex 
pressed in that final impressive ceremony. 

Five years later, at a few minutes after midnight 
on June 25, 1950, a telephone call from the Depart 
ment of State at Washington brought the first warning 
to Secretary-General Trygve Lie that a flagrant vio 
lation of the Charter had just taken place in Korea. 
Nowhere else in the world was the UN itself more 
deeply committed than in the spot chosen for this 
unprovoked aggression: the South Korean Republic 
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had been set up under UN sponsorship, and its first 
elections held under UN supervision. The UN 
Commission was still in Korea at the time of the in- 
vasion, trying to find some means of unifying the 
entire country. The presence of this Commission 
proved most important, for it was able to provide im- 
mediate confirmation of the facts in response to the 
cabled request which Trygve Lie dispatched shortly 
after he had received Mr. Hickerson’s midnight tele- 
phone call. So when the Security Council met in spe- 
cial session next day, it could act on unbiased infor- 
mation, direct from its own UN Commission on the 
spot. 

The dramatic story of how the regular skeleton 
staff on duty at Lake Success in the early dawn hours 
of that quiet Sunday morning were suddenly called 
on to mobilize the full resources of the United Na- 
tions for action on a major crisis, and of how the UN 
machinery for world cooperation was able to swing 
promptly into high gear, is too long to tell here. It 
has been told elsewhere, and will be told again and 
again, for it marks a turning point in world history. 
Members of the Security Council, hastily summoned 
from week-end relaxation at beach or mountain or 
country home, met that same Sunday afternoon and 
took immediate, positive action, issuing a cease-fire 
order with no opposition, and with the Yugoslav 
delegate alone abstaining. Meanwhile hundreds of 
translators, secretaries, mimeographers, and other es- 
sential staff members had been mobilized behind the 
scenes, so that the Council’s historic meeting could be 
properly recorded and interpreted for its own mem- 
bers and for a startled world. 

Next day the Council met again, and adopted a 
still more significant resolution, calling on members 
of the United Nations to contribute armed forces to 
be used in repelling the invasion launched by the 
North Koreans across the 38th Parallel. Neither Sir 
Benegal Rau, Council President for the month of 
June, nor the Egyptian delegate could succeed in 
their efforts to telephone to their home governments 
for instructions, but fortunately the breakdown was 
merely mechanical, and the Council action was even- 
tually unanimous—with the USSR still absent, of 
course. The Council’s third momentous decision was 
to entrust to the United States the command of all 
UN forces in Korea, thus making General Mac- 
Arthur the head of the world’s first truly interna- 
tional army mobilized to curb aggression. The fact 
that only token forces, if any, have as yet been con- 
tributed by most of the other 52 nations supporting 
us does not diminish the significance of the fact that 
the Americans fighting in Korea are engaged on an 
international mission, not under the Stars and Stripes 
alone, but under the UN flag as well. Only the 
willful blindness of a Malik could call such action 
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imperialist aggression, and the facts are too obvious 
to be overcome even by so persistent a propaganda 
barrage as the USSR has been maintaining in the 
recent sessions at Lake Success. 

In the light of these startling developments of the 
past few weeks, the fifth anniversary of the United 
Nations takes on a new significance, demanding of 
us a re-evaluation of the organization we helped 
establish at San Francisco, and of our own attitudes 
toward it. As recently as last November a commen- 
tator friendly to UN said wryly: “The UN has many 
disappointed lovers and a few surviving worshipers, 
but not very many friends.” What has happened 
since June 26 has changed this situation greatly, but 
the need for critical reappraisal becomes even more 
urgent now that Security Council sessions have taken 
top priority as television attractions, and thousands 
clamor for seats in the meeting room at Lake Success. 

Prior to the Korean crisis it had been fashionable 
for supporters to minimize the political side of its 
activities, stressing rather its success in various eco- 
nomic, social, and humanitarian endeavors—perhaps 
as a kind of escape from the frustrations of Soviet ob- 
structionism in the Security Council. Yet even in the 
realm of politics, an impressive measure of effective 
action can be credited to the UN, if the record of the 
past five years is re-examined. 

In Palestine, for example, where the clash of Arab, 
Jewish, and British interests had brought nearly 
thirty years of unrest, and all previous peace efforts 
had failed, the young UN accepted in April 1947 the 
difficult task of trying to find a solution. The lives 
of United Nations Mediator Count Bernadotte and 
of several other members of the UN staff were sacri- 
ficed, but Acting Mediator Ralph Bunche succeeded 
at last by his persistent patience in working out 
armistices between Israel and the Arab states in 
March 1949. Meanwhile the new state of Israel had 
been born, the bitter fighting had been stopped be 
fore it could spread to a major war, and way had 
been paved for lasting peace in that hitherto tense 
area. 

In 1946, the very first year of its existence, the 
UN persuaded the two leading colonial powers, 
France and Britain, to withdraw their forces from an 
area of vital strategic importance to them, giving 
Syria and Lebanon an opportunity to attain at last 
their full national independence. In Indonesia a 
UN Commission kept the Netherlands and the Indo 
nesian Republic negotiating, in spite of sporadic out 
breaks, until Indonesian independence was accepted. 
In the conflict between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir, fighting was stopped and a plebiscite ar 
ranged; discussions in the Security Council com 
pelled the withdrawal of Soviet forces from northern 
Iran; in Greece, UN intervention prevented the 
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Balkan tinder-box from exploding. 

The Berlin blockade was one example of the in- 
direct usefulness of the mere existence of the UN in 
solving tense political crises; the fact that represen- 
tatives of all four of the major powers directly con- 
cerned were at Lake Success for their regular duties 
enabled them to meet without elaborate official cere- 
monies. Under such conditions a frank exchange of 
views in private talks may bring a meeting of minds, 
whenever there is on all sides a will to agree. 

Furthermore, the usefulness of the UN lies not 
only in the settlement of such disputes, but in the 
fact that its mere existence has sufficed to prevent 
many other incidents from arising. The fact that their 
action would have to be defended in public debate at 
Lake Success has undoubtedly exercised a restraining 
influence on the colonial powers, for instance, and on 
all governments susceptible to the influence of public 
opinion. 

The framers of the Charter were convinced that it 
would not be enough to set up machinery for collec- 
tive security to maintain enduring peace. Too often 
the roots of conflict lie in poverty, ignorance, and op- 
pression. The peoples of the world have a common 
interest in living safer, happier, freer lives, and they 
expressed that interest by placing the Economic and 
Social Council on a par with the Security Council as a 
major organ of the United Nations. Almost every 
human being in the world has already benefited di- 
rectly from the work of the United Nations in many 
different ways. The United States spent less than 
100 million dollars last year on all United Nations 
activities—less than a dime for every $15 we spent 
on the cold war. Yet ours is the largest national con- 
tribution—in amount, though not by any means in 
relative burden on the national economy. It is sure- 
ly a good investment. 

ECOSOC sees to it that all the specialized agen- 
cies set up to handle special problems like health, 
food, refugees, currency, education, or trade work 
together without duplicating their efforts. Some- 
times several of these agencies are interested in a sin- 
gle problem, such as better nutrition, or technical 
help for the less developed areas of the world. Joint 
planning is needed, so that each agency may use the 
special skills of its staff to deal with that part of the 
total problem which they are best fitted to handle. 
For example, the plan for technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries would use the services of 
nearly a dozen agencies: the Bank to review plans for 
economic development and make loans, the ILO to 
advise on labor policies and manpower training, the 
FAO to demonstrate scientific methods of improving 
agriculture and rural industries, UNESCO to help 
wipe out illiteracy and set up training programs for 
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workers, WHO to install health services, and IRO 
to furnish technicians and labor for industrial expan 
sion from among the refugees. 

The extent to which postwar recovery abroad has 
been assisted by the economic activities of the UN is 
too often overlooked. The Economic Commission 
for Europe increased that continent’s steel output 
34%, stepped up European industry through its coal 
allocating plan, and by its surveys led to better trans 
portation and improved agriculture. In Latin Amer 
ica the Economic Commission helped to improve 
food production and distribution and analyzed trade 
difficulties. In the Far East the similar Commission 
has made recommendations on fuel, power, trans 
port, agriculture, textiles, and industrial develop 
ment, and established a bureau of flood control. 

On the side of social progress, the Universal Dec 
laration of Human Rights, approved by the Genera] 
Assembly December 10, 1948 by a vote of 48-0, set 
a challenging common standard for all peoples, al 
though it created no new legal obligations. The 
Commission on the Status of Women has worked to 
eliminate the discriminations, political, economic, le 
gal, and educational, which still persist in many coun 
tries; since 1946 four member states, Argentina, Bo 
livia, Chile, and Belgium have given women the 
right to vote. The Trusteeship Council has proved 
to be a potent safeguard for the interests of millions 
still unprepared for self-government; under its influ 
ence education, medical care, and opportunity for 
new kinds of employment are being brought to the 
dependent peoples. 

The fact that no single state or group of states can 
block action has given the General Assembly increas 
ing authority in these five years, for it can give ex 
pression to the unfettered will of the majority of the 
59 member nations. This year’s meeting, opening 
September 19, will have before it many vital ques 
tions, whether or not the USSR decides to partici 
pate. Secretary-General Trygve Lie has proposed a 
20-year Peace Program, whose ten points will be on 
the agenda: utilization of the periodic Council meet 
ings provided for in Article 28 of the Charter for 
high-level consideration of outstanding issues; a new 
approach to the problem of atomic energy control; 
new negotiations to prevent an uncontrolled arma 
ments race; renewed efforts to set up the UN police 
force envisaged in Article 43; admission of all the 14 
states now seeking membership; technical assistance 
on a long-range basis; further emphasis on the eco 
nomic and social programs of the specialized agen 
cies, with Soviet participation if possible; continuing 
efforts to assure the extension and observance of fun 
damental human rights; use of the UN machinery to 
facilitate the transition of the non-selfgoverning peo 
ples to a new status without violent upheavals; the 
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development and codification of international law, 
foundation for the peaceful stabilization of interna- 
tional relations. 

This is an impressive and very long-range pro- 
gram, indicating both the vastness of the problems 
confronting the United Nations, and the vitality of 
the organization in dealing with them. As Trygve 
Lie has said, “Real security from war can be attained 
only on a universal, world-wide basis through the 
United Nations. There is no possible substitute and 
there is no short cut. This means we must concen- 
trate our efforts on making the United Nations work 
more effectively in the world that exists, not in the 
world as we might like to have it. It will be neces- 
sary to pay less attention to the many things that 
divide us and more attention to those that unite us. 








We must search unceasingly for the utmost in 
presently attainable political agreement, knowing 
that one step can lead to another and that realistic 
progress toward peace in this way is better than chas- 
ing mirages or sitting down and giving up.” If in 
these past five years the UN has seemed at times to 
fall short of our expectations, perhaps the fault lies 
partly in the unthinking sentimentality of those who 
expected it to be a panacea. The UN is a living insti- 
tution, one in which the United States has played and 
must continue to a play leading role. Under Ameri- 
can constitutional law the Charter is part of the su- 
preme law of the land, coequal with the Constitution 
itself; it deserves our understanding and respect, and 
our most earnest endeavor to make it work effec 
tively. 


The Problem of Recognition of 
the Chinese Communists 


The problem now posed by China in American 
foreign policy is that of recognition or non-recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime. This problem is not 
nearly as simple as it has been formulated by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. Aside 
from its United Nations aspects, it involves applica- 
tion of the basic principles of the traditional Ameri- 
can recognition policy. These have been to recognize 
that state or government: (1) which is in permanent 
control of the territories of the state; (2) whose 
people accept, and either actively or passively re- 
spond to the authority of the government seeking 
recognition; (3) whose government shows a willing- 
ness and has the ability to accept and discharge the 
normal international obligations of statehood, thus 
living in relative peace and friendship with the recog- 
nizing state. These conceptions of the necessary an- 
tecedents of recognition were developed during the 
nineteenth century, but seem equally applicable in the 
twentieth century. 

It should be noted that the determination of recog- 
nition, in the above formulation, is not made on the 
basis of acceptability of the form of government of 
the state seeking recognition. So far as the United 
States has deviated from the norms just stated it has 
been, it is true, on the premise that the government 
should be democratic in the sense of being demon- 
strably acceptable to the people over whom it exer- 
cises authority. 
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BY HAROLD M. VINACKE 
Professor of Political Science, University of 
Cincinnati 


Accepting as being in harmony with one element 
in the traditional American policy, Secretary-General 
Trygvie Lie’s premise that the Chinese Communist 
regime should be recognized if and to the extent that 
it controls China, provided there is the element of 
permanence in that control, it is essential first of all 
to establish the facts. These are that the struggle 
for control of China has not yet been carried to com- 
pletion. The antecedent and still recognized gov- 
ernment, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, is still in being, 
even though its territorial holding has been reduced 
to the island of Formosa. While it continues active- 
ly not merely to defend Formosa but to assert its 
determination to overthrow the Communist regime 
in China, the civil war continues. It may be argued 
therefore that recognition of the Communist regime, 
which would carry with it a withdrawal of recogni- 
tion from the National Government, would be pre- 
mature and thus an act of intervention. The Russian 
recognition of the Communists was quite clearly in 
advance of the facts and was of assistance to the 
Communists in establishing their present position. 
The situation has deteriorated, from the standpoint 
of the National Government, so that similar action 
now by the United States would have less signifi- 
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cance. Nevertheless it would still be recognition in 
advance of the termination of the civil war and thus 
in advance of the facts. 

Of greater importance is the possibility that the 
Communist regime may prove to be merely another 
stage in the Chinese revolution. The preceding 
Kuomintang stage, without which Communism would 
have had a different history, extended formally from 
1928 to 1947. Under that government a greater de- 
gree of political unity was organized in China than 
had existed since the establishment of the Republic. 
Under it, also, the independence of China, from the 
treaty standpoint, was finally established with the re- 
vision of the so-called “unequal” treaties. The Kuo- 
mintang came into power with a program of internal 
reform as well as of anti-imperialism, and thus had 
revolutionary objectives from that standpoint as well 
as from that of foreign relations. Its domestic revolu- 
tionary impetus was lost, however, within a short 
period of time, as it had to devote its energies to the 
maintenance of its power against opponents within the 
state and attacks on its territorial integrity and inde- 
pendence from without. This required continued em- 
phasis on the military instead of the civil elements 
of government. Thus there was the same preoccupa- 
tion with military power during the Kuomintang 
period of the revolution as there had been during 
the immediately antecedent stage of “northern” mili- 
tarism, although with a somewhat different reason 
and justification. That preoccupation was one of the 
reasons for the Kuomintang’s loss of vitality as a 
party of reconstruction and modernization. 

Another reason for its loss of character as a revo- 
lutionary party was unquestionably the dilution of 
the following of Sun Yat-sen by the admission to 
party membership of non-revolutionary opportunistic 
elements from the older militarist groups and from 
established and powerful economic elements which 
sought to preserve their position against the revolu- 
tionary tendencies of the Party by joining it so as to 
control its policies. 

All of this is not so irrelevant to the question of 
the long-run permanence of the Communist regime as 
might appear to be the case. The Communist pro- 
gram of today marks it out as the party dedicated to 
the forwarding of the revolution, but not more so 
than was true of the Kuomintang of the nineteen- 
twenties. It has both a short-run and a long-run 
program as did the Kuomintang. But, just as the 
Kuomintang had to postpone constantly the inaugu- 
ration of its program because its energies and re- 
sources had to be devoted to military needs to estab- 
lish its domestic authority, so the Communists today 
have had to postpone reform until the civil war can 
be brought to an end. Mao tse-tung, the outstanding 
Communist leader, announced recently that, in ad- 
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dition to the problem of occupation of Formosa and 
the reestablishment of Chinese authority over Tibet, 
there exists the military problem of bringing under 
control some three to four hundred thousand “ban 


a authorities 


are characterized, 


whom 
»” 


dits, the Formosa describe as 
“ouerrillas.” However they this 
is an endemic condition in a country where economic 
conditions are as bad as they have been and will con 
tinue to be in China at least for some time. Economic 
improvement is dependent upon peace and order un 
der a government which does not have to devote the 
bulk of its resources to military purposes. But the 
Communists are caught up apparently in the same 
dilemma as their predecessors. They cannot afford 
to discontinue their present emphasis on the Red 
Armies until order has been established under them. 
Therefore fundamental reform, except possibly that 
represented by allowing the peasants to seize land 
from the landlords, has had to be postponed. But 
even immediate large-scale agrarian reform becomes 
more doubtful as the Communist Party, because of its 
Communist character, now that it is in control of 
cities shifts its base from the peasant to the urban 
communities, with their as yet only partially devel 
oped proletarian elements. 

In this shift, also necessitated by movement from 
the primitive problem of government in the unde 
veloped Northwest Border region to the much more 
complicated problem of government of a country of 
large cities as well as towns and villages, there has 
been, furthermore, the same dilution of the Commu 
nist Party that marked the history of the Kuomin 
tang. The Communist Party has taken over large 
elements of the Kuomintang military and also its 
civil bureaucracy. Their presently superior ruthless 
ness and efficiency may enable the original Commu 
nist Party leaders and membership to utilize and to 
convert its new adherents effectively to its program 
of communist reform, thus retaining its revolutionary 


character as the Kuomintang failed to do. Or the 
Party may begin to compromise its program, as the 


Kuomintang did, in the interest of maintenance of the 
personal power of its leaders. Surface evidence now 
available would indicate that the former may prove 
the case. But it is too soon to conclude that the nor 
mal tendencies of Chinese political life may not be 
shown under the Communist regime as under its 
predecessors. These tendencies as they relate to gov- 
ernment are personal, familial and provincial. They 
were less operative during the early Kuomintang 
period than during and immediately after the war. 
And Communist actions, as well as the Communist 
philosophy point toward their minimization. But 
if for these or other reasons the Communists prove 
unable or appear to be unwilling to subordinate other 
things, including the maintenance of their own power, 
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to the effective improvement of the conditions of 
livelihood of the people, their regime is apt to be a 
stage, possibly even a brief one, in the Chinese revo- 
lution, rather than its final culmination. At any rate, 
the element of permanence will not be present until 
they have more effectively consolidated their power 
than is at this moment the case. 

But, regardless of conclusions as to the domestic 
situation in China, a conclusive argument against im- 
mediate recognition of the Communists is to be found 
in their international attitude, and especially in their 
declared attitude toward the United States itself. 
This is entirely apart from their past and present 
relations with the Soviet Union, although it is quite 
possible that their attitude and their actions have 
been taken from Soviet example and Soviet sources. 
But recognition implies an understanding that the 
two states will exchange representatives and will per- 
mit those représentatives to discharge their legitimate 
responsibilities to their own governments. This re- 
quires acceptance and observance of the established 
principles of international law with respect to diplo- 
matic and consular rights and immunities. The 
Chinese Communists in their relations with other 
states, with the exception of those within the Soviet 
system, have shown no willingness to enter into re- 
lations on the basis of the generally accepted con- 
ceptions of international propriety. © Their consis- 
tent anti-American propaganda indicates their present 
unwillingness to follow recognition, if it should be 
extended, with the establishment of normal diplo- 
matic relations. With this expressed attitude it can 
only be concluded that there is not now present a 
willingness and an ability to accept and discharge the 
normal obligations of international relationships. 

This conclusion is reenforced by the expressed at- 
titude of the Chinese Communists toward any and 
all treaties concluded in the name of China by pre- 
ceding regimes. This does not indicate an intention 
to regard new treaties which might be concluded 
as having more than the force given them by tem- 
porary unilateral considerations of expediency. And 
yet it is treaties, accepted in good faith by the con- 
tracting parties, which give a measure of stability to 
the relations of states within the framework of inter- 
national law, by establishing a pattern of orderly re- 
lations. 

Finally, there is the question, which is still not 
fully answered, of the actual independence of China 
under the Communists in the conduct of its foreign 
relations. This, of course, turns on the question of 
its position within the Soviet system as organized 
through the Cominform. If, and to the extent to 
which, China’s foreign policy is merely a reflection 
of that of the Soviet Union it cannot now be ex- 
pected to’enter into normal relations with the United 
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States on the basis of real independence. That in 
itself would raise a proper barrier to the recognition 
of the Communist regime at the present time. 

Thus the solid argument against immediate recog- 
nition does not rest at all on the nature of the regime 
as Communist. Neither does it rest on its non-demo- 
cratic form of organization, except as that, together 
with its underlying philosophy, gives reason to ques- 
tion its willingness to live in peace and harmony with 
non-Communist states through observance of inter- 
national law and treaties, and through the develop 
ment of normal relationships on the basis of equality. 





BELLS WILL RING FOR UNITED NATIONS 
DAY 


ON UNITED NATIONS’ 
DAY, OCT. 24" 





our best hope for peace with freedom 


Throughout the world the bell is recognized as a 
symbol of peace and freedom and religious faith. For 
that reason, bells have been selected to play a major 
role in the world-wide observance of United Nations 
Day on October 24th, the fifth anniversary of the 
coming into force of the UN Charter. The National 
Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, appointed by the 
President to promote the fullest participation of or- 
ganizations and communities throughout the United 
States in celebrating this anniversary, has asked that 
bells be rung everywhere in the land at 11 o’clock 
the morning of October 24th. From school and 
church and city hall the bells will peal, proclaiming 
with one voice the faith of the American people in 
the United Nations, under whose banner American 
forces are even now, as part of the world’s first effec 
tive international police force, fighting desperately 
to curb aggression and to give effect to the United 
Nations slogan for this year: 


“THERE SHALL BE PEACE” 
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The International Bank and 
World Economic Development 


In these days of conflict and united resistance to 
aggression in distant areas, it may at first glance ap- 
pear academic to consider the financial and economic 
steps which, slowly perhaps, but steadily, are being 
taken toward a healthy development of natural re- 
sources and standards of living in many other areas 
of the world. Personally I do not think this ques- 
tion is academic because I am convinced that well- 
balanced economic development is, ultimately, one 
of the most solid defenses of peace, and is also a high- 
road to the realization of the opportunities which 
peace affords. Violence in Korea is surely a tempo- 
rary tragedy and is being courageously met by free 
nations; strengthening the economic foundations of 
a just peace is a life-long task and a permanent op- 
portunity. 

Economic development throughout the world 
one of the principal concerns of the International 
Bank. At present the Bank’s efforts are in fact focused 
primarily on giving practical assistance in the de- 
velopment of the industry, agriculture, transportation 
networks, natural resources—yes, and the standards 
of living—of its lesser developed member countries. 
This assistance is of two principal types: technical 
help in a variety of fields, and financial aid in the 
form of loans. shall touch on the highlights of 
each of these activities in turn. 

First, as to technical assistance. We like to think 
that in a good many of the Bank’s current operations, 
“Point IV” has ceased to be an issue and has become 
an accomplished fact. We are continually occupied 
in giving potential borrowers advice and aid in the 
technical aspects of their development problems. For 
one thing, this kind of work is a normal] part of our 
current lending procedure. The Bank investigates 
carefully all conditions which might affect its loans; 
these investigations often result in furnishing mem- 
ber countries with technical assistance of various types 
pertaining both to general economic conditions within 
the borrowing country and to the specific projects for 
which loans are sought. In this connection, Bank 
field missions make a thorough study of conditions on 
the spot. Recently we have expanded this type of 
operation considerably. Entirely apart from specific 
loan investigations, the Bank is sending missions to 
member countries, at their request, to make broad 
surveys of development possibilities and to help gov- 
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ernments in working out feasible development pro 
grams. Perhaps the clearest way to explain this 
operation is to take a concrete case: Colombia. 

A comprehensive survey mission, organized by the 
Bank, spent four months in Colombia last year and 
has just completed its detailed report. Heading the 
mission was Dr. Lauchlin Currie, former assistant to 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman, whom the Bank 
retained in a consultant capacity for this specific pur 
pose. In addition to members of the Bank’s staff, 
the mission included a staff member of the Inter 
national Monetary Fund, experts nominated by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and by the World Health Organization, and 
technicians specially recruited from the fields of 
transportation, industry and power. Its major ob 
jective was to formulate a long-range development 
program designed to raise the standard of living of 
the Colombian people. This mission’s work is now 
done. It remains for Colombia to translate its recom 
mendations into the substance of economic develop 
ment. 

The Currie mission has taken a sweeping approach 
to the question of developing an entire economy. It 
found that the causes of under-development in Co 
lombia—poverty, ill health, ignorance, low produc 
tivity, and the like—are all interrelated and mutual 
ly reinforcing. The chances for successful develop 
ment, therefore, will be greatly enhanced if the at 
tack is made simultaneously on several fronts. On 
the encouraging side, the mission finds that the po 
tentialities of the country are great. Colombia is rich 
in the basic sources of power—coal, oil, gas, hydro 
electric potential and forest resources. Good land is 
limited, but there are a number of fine agricultural] 
areas and others capable of improvement by irrigation 
and drainage. 

The darker side of the picture centers about the 
condition of the masses of the people. Their stand 
ard of life is far below the level that could be at 
tained with the help of a sound development pro 
gram. An outstanding example of the country’s diff 
culties is the paradoxical and uneconomic use of land, 
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which now permits level, fertile areas to be devoted 
to cattle grazing while food crops are grown on small, 
steep mountain slopes of poorer soil. The basic cause 
of this illogical land pattern apparently lies in Colom- 
bian social traditions and attitudes. Many large land 
owners are less interested in the income they derive 
from their holdings than in the value of these hold- 
ings as a source of security and as a hedge against 
inflation. The mission recommends that under-utili- 
zation of land be penalized by taxation, so that a 
more balanced use of good agricultural areas may 
benefit the country’s whole economy. 

There is not enough space in one brief article, of 
course, to cover even the major recommendations of 
this mission. Its report places great emphasis on 
strengthening the public health structure in order to 
promote the health of the people and prevent disease 
throughout Colombia. It advises the Government 
to stimulate exploration for oil, and suggests that 
private initiative be encouraged to expand the coun- 
try’s consumer goods industries. It recommends a 
series of projects to add to or to connect existing rail, 
highway and pipeline systems. It advises that the 
Government improve its fiscal machinery, particular 
ly its system of budget accounting. All of its recom- 
mendations, the mission states, fall within Colombia’s 
ability to perform. 

Bank survey missions with roughly similar objec- 
tives are now at work in Turkey, in Cuba, and in 
Guatemala. We believe that this type of compre- 
hensive technical assistance by the Bank will continue 





Indian operators plow under kans grass with these 
American-made tractors, pulling auxiliary equipment 
manufactured in England. Three million acres of 
Indian agricultural land are now infested with this 
The World Bank is financing purchase of 
tractors for the eradication project. 


weed. 
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to grow and will be of increasing value, as we learn 
from experience. 

Now as to the other type of Bank assistance to its 
member countries—loans. The Bank has already 
made loans amounting to the substantial total of well 
over $800,000,000. Of course we are constantly dis- 
cussing further loans with other, or the same borrow- 
ers for productive projects, wherever sound oppor- 
tunities exist. Again, the effect of the Bank’s loans 
may best be seen by taking one or two specific exam- 
ples. So I shall describe briefly the important fea- 
tures of one of our loans ina relatively small country, 
and others in a very large country. 

At the end of last year we approved a loan of 
$12,545,000 to the Lempa River Hydroelectric 
Commission, which is a governmental agency in FI] 
Salvador, for development of electric power. This 
loan will finance the import of equipment and ma- 
terials required for a project which is expected to 
meet EF] Salvador’s greatest economic need—an ade- 
quate supply of hydroelectric power. The waters 
of the Lempa River, which flows through EI Salva- 
dor, will be transformed into one of the country’s 
most valuable assets. This project involves the con- 
struction of a dam, an underground power house 
built into solid rock, and necessary substations and 
transmission lines. The power to be generated at 
the new hydroelectric plant will double the country’s 
power capacity. 

Let me try to trace some of the effects which this 
is expected to produce on many different segments of 
F] Salvador’s economy and on the lives of its people. 
Additional power will of course be a stimulus to in- 
dustrial development. It will satisfy a backlog of 
demand in the country’s established industries, and it 
will also facilitate the growth of new light goods in- 
dustries. It will benefit agriculture by making pos- 
sible the irrigation of crop lands through the use of 
pumping systems. Since lack of electric power now 
causes the stripping of forests for firewood, the proj- 
ect will help to conserve the country’s forest re- 
sources. And it will permit the substitution of hydro- 
electric power for expensive diesel units now opera- 
ting, thus effecting a saving of foreign exchange by 
reducing the need for importing fuel. 

The social benefits which added power should 
bring to El] Salvador are clearly discernible. At 
present such a common need as water cannot be sup- 
plied in adequate quantities to the cities. The in 
stallation of pumps would bring water to El Salva- 
dor’s towns and cities for its many uses of daily life. 
More power would also mean adequate lighting for 
streets, schools and homes. It is clear that a project 
such as the one for the Lempa River can affect a good 
many aspects of a country’s economic and social de- 
velopment. 
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Engineer’s drawing of dam and hydroelectric plant which will be built 36 


miles from El Salvador’s capital city, San Salvador. 


Equipment and ma 


terial for the plant, which will generate 30,000 kw, are being purchased 
through the World Bank’s loan. 


An interesting feature of this project is the man- 
ner in which its local costs—of labor, management 
and certain equipment—have been financed. As is 
the general rule, the Bank required that the funds 
needed to cover local costs of the project be supplied 
by the borrower. To obtain this local capital, which 
is the equivalent of about $5,240,000, El Salvador 
decided to float a local bond issue. Since there has 
been virtually no capital market in the country up to 
this time, the Bank sent its Director of Marketing to 
advise the Salvadorean authorities on the techniques 
of local financing. After a good deal of study, the 
Lempa River Commission brought out an issue of 
13,000,000 Salvadorean colones 5% guaranteed 
sinking fund bonds. It was fully subscribed. The 
successful flotation of this bond issue may prove to 
be the first step in the establishment of a local capita] 
market which could assist E] Salvador’s development 
along many lines. 

To turn to a far larger country on the other side 
of the globe, the Bank has made three separate loans 
to the Government of India, which are strengthening 
the economy of that important member country. The 
first of these loans, amounting to $34,000,000, is 
assisting the Indian Government in carrying out a 
broad program of railways rehabilitation, mainly by 
financing the purchase of locomotives. Railways are 
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the most important means of transport in India, and 
their rehabilitation is the most effective method of 
speeding the distribution of goods within the country 
and the movement of India’s exports. 

The purpose of the Bank’s second loan to India, 
of $10,000,000, is to help to increase the production 
of an elemental necessity—food. It is being used to 
purchase heavy agricultural machinery needed for 
the reclamation of a vast area—some 3,000,000 acres 
—infested with a weed known as kans grass. Because 
of its mass of unusually deep roots, kans grass is a 
very difficult weed to eradicate. Deep plowing with 
heavy tractors and special plows, which the Bank’s 
loan is financing, will reclaim this land for food pro- 
duction. The loan will also assist in the clearance of 
some jungle land. There could be no greater aid to 
the Indian economy than a reduction in her food 
deficit. 

The third loan of India in the amount of $18,- 
500,000, will help to expand India’s electric power 
production through extended development of the 
resources of the Damodar River Valley, the impor 
tant industrial area north of Calcutta. This loan will 
finance imports needed for the Bokaro-Konar project, 
involving construction of India’s largest steam elec 
tric plant at Bokaro, and the Konar dam which will 
furnish cooling water for the steam plant and con- 
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tribute to irrigation, flood control and hydroelectric 
power. 

These illustrations will, I hope, give some indica- 
tion of the practical effects of the work the Bank is 
doing. There is one very important thing to remem- 
ber about this work. Its value depends almost en- 
tirely on the end result. No loan will be worth much 
unless it is in fact expended for the productive pur- 
poses for which it was granted and unless the project 
is carried through to successful completion. That is 
why the Bank follows the end use of all its loans with 
particular care. Similarly, no amount of technical 
assistance, no matter how expert, will be of much use 
unless the recipient of this assistance acts on the ad- 
vice requested and given. The world has had much, 
perhaps too much, of hopeful resolutions in paper 
form, and studious blueprints which too often remain 
also in paper form. Action, even in modest amounts, 
is often worth quantities of unfulfilled plans. 

In the case of a technical assistance mission, for 
example, there will normally be a number of recom 
mendations which it can make, which will be of a 
noncontroversial nature and have a ready chance of 
implementation. But at least some of such a mis- 
sion’s recommendations are likely to be unpalatable 
to certain groups within the country. They may call 
for changes in taxation, for far-reaching land reforms, 
or for postponement of projects likely to benefit some 
particular district of the country. It is therefore pre- 
requisite to the success of a comprehensive advisory 
mission that the country concerned should sincerely 








desire the mission’s advice and arrange for serious, 
non-partisan consideration of the recommendations 
made, so that the blueprint will become a reality. 

I have mentioned technical assistance and lending 
operations as two methods which the Bank uses to 
bring tangible benefits to its member countries. But 
there is a third, which is harder to define and might 
best be characterized as the method of constant ob- 
jectivity. This is, so to speak, the Bank’s third 
column, without which the other two would falter. 
We at the Bank have found that much can be ac- 
complished through the objective interchange of 
ideas and experiences among persons of varying back- 
grounds and different nationalities. 

Perhaps it is not an overstatement to say that far 
more can and has been actually done in the Bank’s 
particular field of international cooperation than in 
many others because of the fact that we have been 
fortunate enough to keep political rivalries on the 
sidelines. We meet as objective economists and finan- 
ciers. Our mother tongues are different but we talk 
the same business language. Furthermore, the Bank 
can take specific and swift action by the vote of its 
fourteen Executive Directors, who represent all of 
its 48 member nations, without risking the delays 
which often occur when the actions of an international] 
body have to be ratified by the individual parliaments 
of all member countries. That is one advantage in 
our structure, and it also presents an opportunity of 
which the Bank is trying to make good use. 


The Communist Doctrine of 
War and Revolution 


An examination of classical Marxism and its ortho- 
dox Soviet interpretation reveals four fundamental 
theses of Marxism with respect to revolution. 
These are: Frst, Marxism is essentially a revo- 
lutionary doctrine; secondly, the revolutionary 
change of the structure of society from the so- 
called bourgeois to the so-called proletarian pat- 
tern, which is the objective of the Communist 


‘Excerpts from a statement made before the Political Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly of the United Nations, Nov. 23, 
1949. 
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movement, can be achieved only through the forcible 
overthrow of the existing regimes and the violent 
seizure of power; thirdly, even though the Commu- 
nist revolution may succeed, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat may be established securely in one 
country or a few countries, such success cannot be 
complete or secure unless it contributes effectively to 
the victory of the revolution in all countries; and, 
fourthly, even though the rise and the victory of the 
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Communist revolution, in one country and eventual- 
ly in all countries, is an inevitable result of the nature 
of capitalism and its final stage, imperialism, yet this 
inevitable result can and should be accelerated and 
actualized by human effort, namely by the action of 
Communist parties and States. Upon the truth of 
these four theses all the orthodox teachers of Com- 
munism agree. .. 

Nothing perhaps conveys this revolutionary spirit, 
which is essentially characteristic of Marxism, better 
than the opening and the closing words of the Mani- 
festo. “A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre 
of Communism,” write Marx and Engels at the be- 
ginning of that celebrated document. They conclude 
it with the battle-cry: 


The Communists disdain to conceal their views and 


They openly declare that their ends can be attained only 


arms. 


by the forcible overthrow of all existing social conditions. 
Let the ruling classes tremble at a Communist revolution. 
The proletarians have nothing to lose but their chains. 
They have a world to win. 

Working men of all countries, unite! 


We have it on the authority of Lenin that the 
essential and the distinctive characteristic of the 
Marxist ideology is its revolutionary aspect. And 
we have it on the authority of Stalin that the peculiar 
merit of Lenin is precisely his understanding of 
Marxism as essentially revolutionary, and his rescu 
ing of Marxist revolutionism from the pacifist inter 
pretation, or rather misinterpretation, of Marxism, 
made by the “opportunist” leaders of the Second 
International. Certainly Marx himself was not 
wrong when he described his own teachings as “in 
essence critical and revolutionary.”. . . 

In 1871 Marx wrote to Kugelmann that “the pre- 
condition of any real people’s revolution” is “not, as 
in the past, to transfer the bureaucratic and military 
machinery from one hand to the other, but to dreak 
it up.” Hence Lenin declares that “the replacement 
of the bourgeois by the proletarian state is impossible 
without a violent revolution.” 

Several corollaries follow from this thesis. (1) 
The revolutionary Communist is antagonistic to re- 
form. “To a revolutionary,” writes Stalin, “the main 
thing is revolutionary work and not reforms; to him 
reforms are by-products of the revolution. . . . The 
revolutionary will accept a reform in order to use 
it as an aid in combining legal work with illegal work, 
to intensify, under its cover, the illegal work for the 
revolutionary preparation of the masses for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie.” (2) The revolutionary 
Communist is dissatisfied with parliamentary “oppo- 
sition” and “legal measures” for the transformation 
of bourgeois society into proletarian society. ‘Does 
not the history of the revolutionary movement,” asks 
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Stalin, “show that the parliamentary struggle is only 
a school for and an aid in organizing the extra-par 
liamentary struggle of the proletariat, that under 
capitalism the fundamental! problems of the working 
class movement are solved by force, by the direct 
struggle of the proletarian masses, their general 
strike, their insurrection?” (3) The proletarian 
revolution must not wait until the proletariat con 
stitute a majority in a country, but should take ad 
vantage, as Stalin says, paraphrasing the words of 
Lenin, “of any favourable international and internal 
situation to pierce the front of capitalism and hasten 
the general issue.” (+) The proletariat must ally 
itself with any other revolutionary element in order 
to hasten the overthrow of the bourgeoisie: it must 
ally to itself the peasantry, the semi-proletarian ele 
ments of the population, and the revolutionary ele 
ments in colonies fighting for liberation from so 
called imperialism. 

Another thesis 1s that the Communist revolution, 
—which initially aims at being world-wide in its 
scope, and which, at its various stages, requires dif 
ferent and appropriate strategies, and which is at 
present in its third stage, after the victory of the 
proletariat in Russia,—the Communist revolution, | 
say, must, in the words of the Manifesto, “every 
where support every revolutionary movement against 


“Germany For Us Germans! — Korea For Us Koreans! - 


The Philippines For Us Filipinos! — ” 
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the existing social and political order of things”; 
and, in the words of Lenin, must do “the utmost pos- 
sible in one country for the development, support and 
awakening of the revolution in a/l countries”; and, 
in the words of Stalin, “must regard itself not as a 
self-sufficient entity but as an aid, as a means of 
hastening the victory of the proletariat in other coun 
tries.” 

The conception of strategy is essential to Commu- 
nist doctrine. It means, as Stalin defines it, “the 
determination of the direction of the main blow of 
the proletariat at a given stage of the revolution, the 
elaboration of a corresponding plan for the disposal 
of the revolutionary forces (the main and secondary 
reserves), the fight to carry out this plan throughout 
the given stage of the revolution.” As the Commu 
nist revolution has already passed through two stages 
and is at present in its third stage, Communist strategy 
has changed accordingly, Stalin assures us. He de 
fines the strategy of this third stage as follows: 


to consolidate the dictatorship of the pro- 


Objectives: 
letariat in one country, using it as a base for the overthrow 
of imperialism in all countries. ‘The revolution is spreading 
beyond the confines of one country; the period of world 
revolution has commenced. 

The main forces of the revolution: the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in one country, the revolutionary movement 
of the proletariat in all countries. 


Main 


masses in the developed countries, the liberation movement 


reserves: the semi-proletarian and small-peasant 


in the colonies and dependent countries. 


The reserves of the revolution Stalin divides into 
two classes, direct and indirect. Of the first he cites 
“the proletariat of the neighboring state, which can 
be utilized by the proletariat in its offensive or in 
maneuvering in the event of a forced retreat.” 

It is the task of Communist leadership, which has 
in mind at every stage the ultimate victory of the 
revolution in all countries, “to make proper use,” 
at the present stage, “of all these reserves for the 
achievement of the main object of the revolution.” 

Among the “principal conditions which ensure stra- 
tegic leadership,” Stalin emphasizes the following 
two: 
the revo- 


First: the concentration of the main forces of 


lution at the enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the decisive 
moment, when the revolution has already become ripe... . 

Second: the decisive 
blow, of the moment for starting the insurrection. 


selection of the moment for the 


Hence, also, one of the main tasks of the dictator 
ship of the proletariat, “on the morrow” of victory, 
is “to arm the revolution, to organize the army of 
the revolution for the struggle against foreign ene- 
mies, for the struggle against imperialism. . . .” 
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In view of this Communist doctrine of revolution, 
is it any wonder that the non-Communist world 
sincerely and clearly believes that Communism and 
the Communist State mean world-wide revolution, 
the wholesale overthrow of existing regimes in all 
countries? Is it any wonder that the non-Communist 
world must look after its own defenses? So long as 
the Communist ideology is the foundation and de 
terminant of Soviet policy, is it not absolutely stupid 
and naive to suppose that the Soviet Union can really 
have a genuine desire for the security and stability 
of the rest of the world? Is it not obvious, except to 
the blind or frightened, that the only “peace” allow 
able by Communism is the peace of a forcibly com 
munized and totalitarianly regimented world? Faced 
with the olive branches which Soviet spokesmen offer, 
we can only conclude that they are cynical of tem 
porary tactics imposed by the present situation of 
international relations and valid only so long as this 
situation continues to prevail. They carry no assur 
ance whatsoever that Communism has given up its 
own form of aggression. For, corresponding to the 
Communist outlook on historical development and 
international relations, there is a Communist form of 
threat to the peace sui generis; and international 
peace, as well as the security, stability, and sovereign 
ty of non-Communism states, may be threatened not 
merely by the open attack of a Communist state 
against their borders, but also by its provocation and 
support of Communist revolutions within their bor 
ders. And therefore the non-Communist world will 
be perfectly stupid, and indeed about to dissolve, if 
it does not look feverishly to its own defenses against 
possible Communist aggression, whether external or 
internal, and if it does not seek adequately to meet 
the challenge of the Soviet Union. . 

How can war be prevented? What can the United 
Nations do to prevent war? Isa Third World War 
All these questions are misleading and 
utterly superficial. They pose the wrong question. 
They blind themselves to the real situation. It isn’t 
as though we had a real state of peace dangerously 
shivering on the brink of war, concerning which 
therefore the supreme question would be how to pre- 
vent ourselves from going over the precipice. It 
is rather that we have a real state of fundamental 
conflict and unrest, and have had it on our hands for 
decades, and the supreme question is therefore how 
to resolve it, how to bring about a settlement, how 
to end the present time of troubles. It isn’t as 
though there was already agreement and concord, 
and the supreme question therefore was how to pre- 
vent disagreement and discord. It is rather that 
there is already the most radical basic disagreement, 
and the supreme question therefore 1s how to achieve 
real, fundamental understanding. lor there can be 


inevitable? 
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no greater disagreement than when one wants to 
eliminate your existence altogether. The Commu 

nist doctrine of war and revolution postulates the 
inevitability of war and conflict; it ascribes war to the 
every essence of history and existence; it cannot con- 
ceive truth without dialectical opposition; and there- 

fore, according to it, everything must sooner or later 
issue into conflict. Dialectical materialism is the 
primordial doctrine of eternal conflict. War is al 

ways there potentially. The original state is not rest 
and peace; the original state is struggle and change. 
Hence when rest and peace and understanding super 

vene, dialectical materialism at once suspects them: 
they are not natural! Dialectical materialism can 
rest its sight only on the vision of unrest and revolu 

tion. It cannot be happy except in the belief that we 
are already on our way to the abyss. This is what 
we are ultimately dealing with. I submit it is not an 
ordinary form of government, a common type of 
philosophy. It is a radical challenge which cannot 
be left unanswered. Therefore the question is not 
whether war can be prevented, for we are in a sense 
in the midst of it; the question is whether and how 
war can be ended. The question is not whether a 
Third World War is inevitable; the question is 
whether peace, with dialectical materialism’s absolute 
negation of peace, is really possible. ... . 

The two worlds face each other across a terrible 
chasm. The Communist world, believing in the 
rottenness of the non-Communist world, in the in 
evitability of its downfall, in the danger to itself from 
any too protracted a delay in that downfall, must 
needs, by the compulsion of its own doctrine, do 
everything in its power to promote and hasten that 
catastrophic event. It is therefore necessarily goaded 
to intervene. The method it advocates is violent 
revolution; the promise it holds out is material secur 
ty, social justice and the abolition of discrimination 
and exploitation. This, then, is the great challenge 
facing us from the other side of the chasm. The his 
tory of the present generation will consist mainly in 
the response we shall make to this challenge. .. . 

The challenge is two-fold. Are the benefits 
promised by Communism unattainable except by 
Communist means, namely by subversion, violence 
and revolution? Whatever the means, are Commu 
nist values and benefits unattainable except at the 
cost of the more traditional values which make up in 
reality the soul of the West? 

And this two-fold challenge imposes on the West- 
ern world the following task: how to attain all the 
positive and good ends which Communism boasts of 
without resorting to Communist means, and without 
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“To give you an idea of how effective it is—we're beginning to be- 


lieve it ourselves.” 
Permussior f H Port-Hall Syndi 


destroying the higher tested values of Western civilt 
zation at its best, namely freedom, responsibility of 
the individual, the primacy of the personal and 
spiritual and intellectual, the trust in reason and the 
belief in God. 

In order to be able to meet this formidable chal 
lenge in its own way, the non-Communist world 
must first of all, and as a purely negative condition, 
look after its own defenses. The non-Communist 
world cannot afford to assume that where militant 
Communism could strike and could get away with it, 
it would not strike. 

Accepting the challenge, keeping possible Com 
munist intervention at bay, utilizing to the full its 
own infinite positive resources, sharing its life and 
goods in larger justice and freedom, the Western 
world ought to develop a strong and healthy civili 
zation. Al] the Communist gains will be there, with 
out the Communist losses. In the fullness of time 
the Communist world will find itself at a tremendous 
disadvantage. It will behold across the chasm, even 
if dimly, an image of real beauty and strength. And 
it might then deign to meet and discuss and come to 
terms. Then perhaps the Russian soul, with its deep 
spirituality and genuine urge at universalism, will 
reafhrm itself, and the offshoot, which is Commu 
nism, will come back to its origin, chastened and 
penitent. 








The Franco-German 
Steel and Coal Pact 


THE MONNET-SCHUMANN PLAN 


In his famous Harvard speech, made in June 1947, 
General Marshall, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
has launched the challenge that the people of Europe 
have to make themselves, by their own initiative, a 
positive contribution to their recovery. The Ameri- 
can donations have thus been made dependent upon 
an autonomous European action inspired by a will 
to self-help. A division of labor between the United 
States and Europe had to be established: the financial 
basis had to be offered by the United States’ invest- 
ments, while the constructive steps towards the Euro- 
pean integration had to be taken by the European 
countries themselves. 

In this sense, the Franco-German steel and coal 
pact has to be considered as an important approach 
to the final aim of the unification of Western Europe. 
It has to be coordinated with other similar steps taken 
in the same direction: with the creation of Benelux, 
of pre-Marshall origin, initiating a rapprochement 
among the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg, 
the projected Franco-Italian Customs Union and the 
lately established European Payments Union. All 
these formations are regional blocs, building-stones 
of a final continental or intercontinental over-all 
structure. 

However, a distinction must be made between a 
federation of the Customs Union type and the pro- 
jected steel and coal pool. Preferential systems and 
their arch-type, the Customs Union, are based upon 
commercial policy; they tend by gradually lowering 
the tariff rates to establish a free-trade area or an 
approach to it between the partners of the agree- 
ments. The Franco-German pool, on the other hand, 
creates a solidarity in the field of production policy. 
This industrial agreement refers only to limited al- 
though vital points. By pooling coal and steel pro- 
duction it is hoped to insure the immediate estab- 
lishment of a common basis for economic develop 
ment. 
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The prime architect of the plan of pooling French 
steel and German coal is Jean Monnet, today the 
most prominent spokesman for a Franco-German 
fraternization. The idea, in its complicated technical 
set-up, is Monnet’s own. But Foreign Minister 
Robert Schumann, by giving it his name, endorsed 
the plan with the traditional diplomatic aplomb of 
France. It is an age-old French endeavor “de faire 
Europe,” to create Europe, in the sense of a posi 
tive, constructive task which requires a typically 
French negotiative skill, a versatility in making con 
cessions, a delicate art of weighing give and take. 
The idea of a Franco-German federation was an old 
favorite of France. Whenever a project of European 
unification was launched, it has found its focus and 
starting point in a French-German nucleus. The 
Pan-European movement initiated by Count Cou- 
denhove remained for a long time stagnant. How 
ever, it got a vital upswing from the very moment 
the French minister, Aristide Briand, pioneered the 
movement. So, France has the historical mission of 
a champion of all European federation plans whose 
introductory phase is seen in a Franco-German rap- 
prochement. Jean Monnet has a tendency of think 
ing in combines or federations. He sees in federa 
tions the last issue of a desperate situation. And it 
was Monnet, who, at the time of French defeat in 
1940, inflamed Churchill’s impulsive mind with the 
bold idea of pooling the totality of French and Eng 
lish military and economic forces in order to foil the 
imminent German invasion. Another feature which 
predisposes Monnet to develop the idea of a Franco 
German pact might be found in his activity after the 
French defeat in World War II. He became chair- 
man of the Anglo-French Coordinating Committee. 
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He organized in Washington inter-governmental 
purchases for France as well as Great Britain. A 
pooling of orders for war purposes was thus made 
and a redistribution to the ordering parties had to 
take place. 


III 


The primary purpose of the French pact idea is a 
political one. Again, it corresponds to the traditional 
French attitude to emphasize the predominance of 
politics over economics. Briand’s famous sentence “la 
politique prime l’economie” finds here its revival. 
French ores and German coal are the economic ce- 
ment initiating a permanent peace between France 
and Germany; with the pooling of the two vital war 
materials the millenary feud should be buried for- 
ever. A war between France and Germany will be 
come, once the pact is established, not only unthink- 
able but materially impossible. The economic ob 
jective of the proposed organization is to increase 
production and productivity by improving and ra 
tionalizing technique and by expanding markets. The 
extension of markets will result in a drop of prices. 
This merger of two vital materials of war produc 
tion will gradually bring about some kind of fusion 
in other commodities, too. The creation of a power- 
ful production pool will make available to all its 
members, on the same conditions, the basic necessities 
of production. The output of this pool being offered 
to the whole world without discrimination or exclu- 
sion, will thus contribute to the raising of living 
standards. 


IV 


Is there a danger that the Iranco-German steel 
and coal pool may degenerate into a cartel? Imme- 
diately after the launching of the German-French 
pact idea some experts have been haunted by his- 
torical precedents to this pact. In 1926, an inter- 
national steel agreement was established under the 
auspices of German and French industrial leaders. 
Is German cartel policy going to be applied, by the 
pool, on an inter-governmental basis? To counter- 
act those apprehensions, there has been an attempt 
to draw a sharp line of demarcation between the pol- 
icy, the objectives, and the method of operation of a 
cartel and the proposed pool. So it is said that the 
pool differs from the cartel in that the cartel strives 
to maintain high profits. It fixes prices in a monop- 
olized market, thus encouraging the marginal pro- 
ducer who, without cartel intervention, would have 
been eliminated from the market because of his low 
productivity. The objective of the proposed pool 
organization, on the contrary, consists in increasing 
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production by rationalizing productivity and ol 


ing markets. In the method of production as well, 
distinction has to be made. The cartel policy con 
sists mainly in directing prices, allocating production 
quotas, and distributing markets among the mem 
bers. The proposed pool, in its turn, will use alloca 
tion and equalization only as a means to facilitate the 
necessary adjustments. The cartel policy tends to 
eliminate competition. The pool, in contradiction to 
the cartel, will tend to establish conditions of normal 
competition. 

It is open to question whether the advocates of the 
pool have not overstressed the distinctive elements 
opposing pool and cartel, and whether their argu 
ments are strong enough to silence apprehensions 
which have been voiced with respect to the possible 
monopoly character of the pool. In this sense, an 
opinion expressed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers deserves utmost attention. The po 
sition of the N. A. M. was outlined by Earl Bunting, 
N. A. M. managing director, in a cable message to 
Foreign Minister Robert Schumann. Mr. Bunting 
expressed belief that the success of the plan depend 
ed on “the extent to which it promotes rather than 
impedes competition.” In this message the N. A. M. 
asserted that if the pool received power to fix wages 
and prices, control investments and production, and 
subsidize industries, the plan would lead to “eco 
nomic warfare.” But, on the other hand, it is said 
in this message that the goals of Monnet’s organiza 
tion, quality improvement, increase in exports, and 
higher living standards for workers, are aims worthy 
to be strived for. However, according to the N. A. 
M. report, if European industry was limited in its 
ability to achieve greater efficiency, the main respon 
sibility rests upon the numerous trade barriers and 
currency restrictions between European nations. It 
will depend, therefore, on the way in which the mea 
sures are applied, whether they are encouraging or 
discouraging for competition. It is on this basis that 
steps which lead to Europe’s economic unification 
have to be positively or negatively weighed. It 
should be added that N. A. M. represents 85% of 
the industrial capacity of the United States and 1 
thus the voice of American industry. 


Up to the moment of writing, three different 
phases in the theoretical development of the Franco 
German steel and coal pact can be distinguished. In 
a press conference, held on May 9, 1950, at the Quai 
d’Orsay in Paris, Minister Robert Schumann an 
nounced the French government’s proposal to place 
steel and coal production of France and Germany un 
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der “common authority.” Great emphasis was placed 
on this new authority to which the participating na- 
tions will transfer a portion of their sovereignty. The 
arguments in favor of creating this body were run- 
ning on ideological lines. The administration of the 
relevant industries differs according to the economic 
systems of the countries involved: coal mines are 
nationalized in France, steel production is not. In 
Belgium neither is nationalized. In Germany noth- 
ing is decided in this respect so far. If the creation 
of a unified E urope were made dependent upon any 
single ideology and economic system becoming prev- 
alent—if Europe were thought of as socialist because 
of the predominance of socialism in one country, or 
as liberal, because of the free enterprise mentality in 
another—it would be difficult to find a solution. The 
specific regime of each industry will have to remain 
the affair of each country, and the “high common 
authority” will have to take over the industries such 
as they are. 

The next phase in the evolution of the problem 1s 
marked by the conference on the steel and coal pool 
pact, held in Paris, June 20, 1950. Great Britain was 
not present at the discussion. The Netherlands had 
presented a report delineating a plan which deviated 
from the French plan in important points. 

The third step was marked by a preliminary agree- 
ment made at the six nations conference held 
Paris, July 8, 1950. Participating were: France, 
West Germany, Italy, The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Other countries invited to coop- 
erate. It became manifest in the discussion that the 
Schumann plan was a most drastic proposal for unit- 
ing Europe. Emphasizing the political factor, seek- 
ing to escape from national sovereignty, it would re 
place national actions by an authority placing itself 
above the states. All the other countries, under the 
leadership of Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, Netherlands For- 
eign Minister, were violently opposed to the crea 
tion of such an irresponsible authority. They wanted 
to make their coal and steel authority responsible to 
a kind of European parliament and the Netherlands 
asked that it be responsible to a committee repre- 
senting the governments. 

The Stikker report is remarkable for another rea 
son, too. This Dutch proposal emphasizes integra- 
tion measures in the sphere of trade, provisions for 
reducing trade barriers. Minister Schumann, him- 
self, considers the Stikker plan as a complement of 
his pool plan. The Dutch proposal, by placing the 


constructive principle of integration in the field of 
commercial policy, forms a bridge between the 
French and the English theses. Speaking in the once 





traditional Geneva jargon used in the heydays of 
the League of Nations, it is the alternative between 
“ententes industrielles,” industrial combines, and 
“ententes commerciales,” networks of combinations 
based upon commercial policies. 


»” 


VI 


The cornerstone of all European federations is the 
participation of Great Britain. At the beginning of 
the pool negotiations Great Britain’s attitude was 
rather cool and reserved. Only the conservatives 
with Minister Eden backed the pool as a means of 
giving Great Britain a greater hold in Europe. It 
does not seem that the now prevalent economic sys- 
tem of England dictates the British attitude. With- 
out doubt, Sir Stafford Cripps has found the right 
expression for the idea, that British participation in 
a political federation limited to Western Europe was 
“not compatible either with our commonwealth ties, 
our obligations as a member of the wider Atlantic 
community, or world power.” Indeed, the adherence 
to the commonwealth was always the decisive deter- 
minant for Great Britain for opposing attempts to- 

ward a European unification, and regional blocs as 
its preliminary phase. And, owing to the monetary 
link of the “sterling area” the coherence of the Brit- 
ish commonwealth is today greater than ever. After 
all, Great Britain’s attitude in this matter is typically 
traditional. Lately, other combinations such as the 
Atlantic Union comprising the United States, Can- 


ada, England, France, and Benelux have been sug- 
gested, initiating thus a closer cohesion between the 


United States and Europe. 


Vil 


The bold massiveness of the Franco-German steel 
and coal pact, its over-simplified consolidation of 
these vital war-materials, contrasts somewhat with 
the technically more delicate structure of the British- 
Dutch proposals based upon commercial policy. 
However, with the Far East crisis, the inherent value 
of the Monnet-Schumann plan to merge French steel 
with German coal becomes suddenly manifest. The 
pool pact outshines all the other combinations in im- 
mediate strategic effectiveness. The formation of 
customs unions or similar blocs is a long term growth 
which slowly ripens in peace time. But, the pooling 
of war production is immediately consequential to 
spur Western unity as a defense against aggression. 
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The amphitheater of the Security Council of 
the United Nations has become the sombre 
stage setting for the unfolding of the world 
tragedy long forboded in World Horizons. The War mysteri- 
ously fomented in Korea would appear, as in the case of the 
Civil War in Spain, to be the curtain-raiser for another universal 
war. The masked actors in the amphitheater at Lake Success are 


Worwtp Drama 


but mere puppets controlled by the deus ex machina behind the 
scenes. Their speeches, unlike the lofty utterances in the plays 
of Aeschylus and Euripides, do not reveal the deeper meaning of 
this world tragedy, this welt schmerz, this agony of mankind. 
One senses only an ineluctable necessity—anangke—that is di- 
recting the course of events. We are gravely concerned with the 
problem of responsibility for this agonizing state of affairs. 


An American writer of distinction has frank- 
ly confessed his belated realization that some 
of the authors of stories, plays, and poems 
during and after the First World War were guilty of moral irre- 
sponsibility in their interpretations and distortions of world 
events. ‘They seemed to be more concerned with the production 
of literature that might appeal to popular taste and imagination 
than with the obligation to comprehend and present faithfulls 
the influences and trends affecting human events. 


“TRRESPONSIBLES” 


Many of the editorial writers, reporters, col- 
umnists, and radio broadcasters must likewise 
be included in this invidious category of “‘ir- 
responsibles. ‘Too often have they improvised with insouciance 


CoMMENTATORS 


leading articles and comments concerning events of vital signifi- 
cance. Some have revealed a shocking lack of cultural back- 
ground, or of sufficient knowledge and experience to enable them 
to interpret expertly the intricacies and complications of inter- 
national politics. The American public has been poorly instruct- 
ed and prepared for the responsibility of dealing with critical 
international situations. Certain of the abler columnists and 
broadcasters have seemed to be fatuously allured by the desire 
Bismarck once characterized “to admire oneself in his inkpot.” 
Much of such comment has been far too clever, subtle, and un- 
realistic to enable the American public to form a clear and in- 


telligent judgment concerning vital international matters. 


Modern Democracy, which creates and de- 
stroys its leaders at will, has not been able 
of late to produce outstanding personalities 


STATESMEN 


endowed with the knowledge and the skill to guide and control 
national destinies. ‘There are no Metternichs, Talleyrands, Ca- 
vours, Bismarcks, or even Disraelis capable of reaching decisions 
and agreements binding on their respective peoples. (Such lead- 
ers as Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin, who can enforce their wills 
on slave peoples can hardly be classified as statesmen.) Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George in the First World War, and Churchill 
and Roosevelt in the late War rendered France, Great Britain 
and the United States outstanding service. It is a melancholy 
fact, nevertheless, that modern Democracy seems incapable of 
providing the trained leadership necessary for the adoption and 
execution of long-range policies to guarantee national and inter- 
national peace and security. 
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Following the devastation and the demoralization of two catas- 
trophic world wars within a generation the modern statesmen 
have been too concerned with domestic problems of economic and 
social justice to be able to act effectively in international matters 
They have realized the necessity of reforms to avert the threat- 
ening disasters of civil and world revolutions. They could not 
readily anticipate or counteract the machinations of the poten 
tial enemies of world peace. The painful fact must be frankls 
accepted that the statesmen of the free democracies have been 
incompetent to attend to the imperative necessities of the world 
situation. 

In assessing the immediate responsibility for the parlous sta 
of affairs in which the United States finds itself it would seen 
-vident that the main burden must fall on the Administration 
Washington which has revealed an astounding ignorance and in- 
capacity to understand the nature of the unfolding world crisis 
or to prepare the American people to meet it. Here, as in other 
nations, the politicians and the lawyers have supplanted farseeing 
expert statesmen. 


The assertion that men are expendable but 
INDISPENSABLES not indispensable is only a half-truth. Any 
man may be indispensable in times of emer- 
gency and, when he has done his duty, become expendable. The 
indispensable leaders now desperately needed at this time of 
world tragedy must be much more than statesmen of experienc 
and wisdom. They must also be men of high integrity guided 
by the consciousness of responsibility to the ruler of the universe 
as well as to their fellowmen. 


of the deeper influences and strong currents that are rapidls 


They will be sensitively awar« 


sweeping mankind towards a world disaster which may even 
mean the downfall of Christian civilization. 

The international situation can no longer be handled by adroit 
diplomacy or by the mechanics of institutions, agreements and 
Human reason has sadly 
The evil 


desires and emotions of men are much more potent than reason. 


laws, no matter how skillfully devised. 
demonstrated through the ages its utter inadequacy. 


The basic problem is how to guide and control human desires 
and emotions. This is clearly a moral and spiritual problem. Wé 
must strive to attain a basic philosophy of social relations that 
relates man to the whole universe as a sentient responsible crea- 
ture of divine creation. We have to realize that we are partici- 
pants in the drama of the redemption of mankind from the folls 
of rebellion against the natural Jaw instituted by the Creator of 
the universe. We need humbly to confess our vicious ignoble acts 
committed by reason of the utter stupidity so magnanimously for- 
given by the Man on the Cross: “they know not what they do.” 
There are many hopeful signs of a general awakening to the 
realization of the need for a spiritual revolution embracing men 
of diverse religions throughout the world. ‘To be effective this 
revolution may entail a thorough “purge” of the religious Jead- 
ers and a reformation of the laity, who, in last analysis, are the 
real indispensables in the crusade for the redemption of man- 
kind. The drama now unfolding in the amphitheater of the 
United Nations should stir us all to fight for the eventual tri- 
umph of the Divine plan for the evolution and the peace of man- 


kind. 
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Vicror Huco ano “THe Unrrep Srares or Europe,” 1849 


In his inaugural address as President of the Peace Congress in 
Paris in 1849, Victor Hugo said, “A day will come when those 
two immense groups, the United States of America and _ the 
United States of Europe shall be seen placed in presence of each 
other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean, ex- 
changing their produce, their commerce, their industry, their 
arts, their genius, clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, im- 
proving creation under the eye of the Creator, and uniting, for 
the good of all, these two irresistible and infinite powers, the 
fraternity of man and the power of God.” 


Lipraries TRANSFERRED 


The Woodrow Wilson Foundation has formally transferred to 
the U.N. its Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library of some 16,500 
volumes including one of the most complete collections of League 
of Nations documents in the world. Another large peace library, 
that of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, has 
lately been transferred to the George Washington University in 
Washington, since the Endowment has removed its headquarters 
to New York City. This collection of approximately 70,000 
volumes has been accumulated since the Endowment began its 
work in 1910. Not Jeast in value are bound volumes of peace 
periodicals from all over the world, including those of the 
American Peace Society. 

Our Basic Laws Nor So New 

The oldest known record of a murder trial dating back to 
1850 B.C. has been found on clay tablets recently unearthed in 
Iraq by archeologists. It reports, in Sumerian, a trial in which 
three men were doomed to die for murder and their co-defen- 
dant, the victim’s wife, set free. Arguments pro and con are 
recorded. The basic laws governing the verdict were essentially 
the same as American and British laws today, say eminent lawyers. 


Law Commission Tack.LEs PRoBLEMS 

The U.N. International Law Commission held its second ses- 
sion in Geneva in June. It considered such subjects as the law 
of treaties, regime of the high seas, and a draft code of offenses 
against the peace and security of mankind. 
U. N. HEapquarTers PROGRESSING 

it was reported in early summer that a part of the three- 
story underground garage of the United Nations on the East 
River, New York, will be ready for use in the fall. Part of the 
Secretariat sky-scraper should be ready for effective occupation 
before January. 


FAO tro Meet REGULARLY 


At the 9th session of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
Council, held in Rome in May, a recommendation was adopted 
to hold the next meeting in Rome in the fall of 1951, and there- 
after biennially. 


Heattu AssisTED IN Many Ptaces 


World Health Organization experts have advised Egypt, Leb- 


anon and Arab Palestine on water and sewage control, and Af- 
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ghanistan on control of typhus. With the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, WHO made a health survey in Italy and assisted in forming 
training classes on sanitation in Ethiopia. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN 


When the International Refugee Organization (IRO) closes 
its books in March, 1951 it hopes that placement will have been 
found for nearly all the displaced and lost children on their 
lists. At the end of 1949 a total of 1,684 children, mostly from 
Germany and Austria had been repatriated. 2,890 other chil- 
dren whose nationality was doubtful had been resettled between 
July 1, 1947 and December 31, 1949. 


AMERICANS UrcGEp ‘ro TRAVEI 


In the first two years of the Marshall Plan American tourists 
spent about $450 million in Europe. In 1949 tourists accounted 
for 32% of all Western European dollar earnings. Since dol- 
lars are necessary to buy American goods special attractions ar 


now planned abroad to attract tourists out of season. 


Cuurcu Leavers Form BroruERHoop 


Modeled along the lines of the National Conference of Chris- 
S., a world organization for brother- 
A spirit of cooperation and 


tians and Jews in the U. 
hood was framed in Paris in June. 
understanding is hoped for in order that peace among nations as 
well as among groups may be furthered. 


Marsua.tu Pian Posrer Cones 


Three prizes have been awarded in Paris to artists in an intra- 
European contest for Marshall Plan posters. An internationai 
jury of twelve leading art critics awarded first prize to a twenty- 
five-year-old Dutch artist, Reijn Dirksen. His poster depicted a 
full-rigged ship, the “Europe,” with cach of its sails the flag of a 
different Marshall Plan country. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY MEETING IN DUBLIN 


The 1950 meeting of the Interparliamentary Union, held in 
Dublin, Sept. 8-13 debated, among other topics, the teaching of 
history, the protection of children, and the revision of unequal 


treatics. 
Fitm Pusticiry FoR AMERICA 


Aside from the Voice of America, this country plans a film 
program on the Ways of Democracy, to be shown in schools, 
clubs and theatres here and abroad. American libraries and cul- 
tural centers are visited by at least four million foreign citizens. 
In Prague, alone, before our Information Center was closed by 
the Soviets, it was visited by almost 7,000 Czechoslovaks each 
month. 


CuurcH MEMBERSHIP INCREASING 


According to the Christian Herald 54.2% of the population 
of the U. S. are now affiliated with a church. Some 81,862,328 
persons were church members at the end of 1949. There was a 
net gain over the previous year of 2,426,723. ‘The relative 
strength of the three major faiths, Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish, has remained fairly constant for the past twenty years. 
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Puerto Rican Air-Lirt Rescurs BEETs 

Most of the Michigan sugar beet crop was saved this summer 
by the largest non-military air-lift in history. Migratory workers, 
3,050 of them. were brought up from Puerto Rico in passenger 
transport planes, just in time to save the crops in the beet fields. 


LinK IN THE INTER-AWERICAN HiGuway 


Nicaragua opened jn June twenty-seven kilometers (17 miles) 
of asphalt highway between Sebaco on the Inter-American High- 
way and Matagalpa, center of a rich coffee growing district. 
Study is now under way to push the road on to Tuma. This will 
open excellent coffee land now useless because of lack of trans- 


portation. 


UruGuay PRESENTS STATU! 


A statue of Gen. José Artegas, sometimes called the George 
Washington of Uruguay, has been presented to the people of the 
U. S. by the Government and the school children of Uruguay. 
Born in 1794 Artegas urged democratic principles for the coun- 
tries of the Rio de la Plata region, and was instrumental in 
founding the Republic of Uruguay. He died in 1860. 


CuttruraL Ipentrry Carps FoR WEsTERN EvuROoPEANS 

To encourage travel by teachers, scientists and others working 
in cultural fields, the Brussels Treaty Organization now issues 
Cultural Identity Cards. These will give certain travel facili- 
ties to nationals of the five countries of the organization: Bel- 
gium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH THE GOAL 


At the ceremony marking the 50th anniversary of the Hebrew 
University on Mt. Scopus, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of 
Israel, hoped for increasing Arab-Jewish good-will and coopera- 
tion. Premier Ben Gurion said that the great historical test of 
Israel will not be the might of its army but “moral and spiritual 
supremacy.” 


IsRAEL BY AIR 


A bilateral air-transport agreement was signed on June 13 in 
Tel Aviv, by the U. S. and the Israeli Government. 


MemoriaL Exuisirion in VIENNA 


On the 60th anniversary of the publication of Bertha von 
Suttner’s book Die Waffen Nieder (Lay Down Your Arms) for 
which she received the Nobel Peace Prize in 1905, an exhibi- 
tion opened in Vienna’s City Hall to commemorate the life work 
of this great Austrian anti-militarist. 


New BeE.u For Sr. STEPHENS 


“Die Pummerin,” the great historic bell of St. Stephens 
church in Vienna, will be melted down and recast in the process 
of remodeling the dome of the edifice. It will be tuned to C 
ind when finished will be brought back to Vienna in a festive 
procession. 


\usrriaAns REPATRIATED 


One of Austria’s hardest problems has been the repatriation of 
nationals from Germany. The last group has now been returned. 
Since 1945 about 75,000 Austrians have come home. 


OccuPaATIon oF AUSTRIA 


The U. S., England and France are collaborating in all ways 
possible, without the help of the Soviet government, to strengthen 
the authority of the Austrian government, and lessen the burden 
of foreign occupation by appointing civil High Commissioners. 
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INTERNATIONAL PATENTS 


Following a congress for Patent Reform held in Vienna in 
1873, an International Union for the Protection of Industrial 


Property was formed in Paris, 1883. The convention of this 
Union is revised periodically. The next meeting for this pur- 
pose is scheduled for Lisbon in 1951. Forty-five countries, in- 


cluding the ., S&S have adhered to one or more of th 
sions. A notable exception is the U.S.S.R 


\nGLo-GERMAN INsriruTs 


Following the recent celebrations in honor of Goethe, two 
institutions have been proposed in England. One is an Insti- 
tute to sponsor lectures, films, music and drama from German 
sources. The other is a library of German language books from 


various countries, both classics and more recent works in German 


philosophy, arts and sciences. 


Occupation ProGrRam ror GERMANY 


Among the plans to reorient the German people, is one whicl 
inaugurates an exchange program for study in the U. S. Another 
opens secondary schcols to all children regardless of econom) 
status. Hitherto in manv Linder such schools were onlv for th 


well-to-do. 
Vutcan Turns THE TURBINES 


Harnessing volcanic steam to produce electricity for power- 
poor Italy is one of the Marshall Plan’s most exciting storic 
This had been tried unsuccessfully three times in the past 
seventy-five years. ‘Today, using Marshall Plan funds, Italy has 
succeeded in utilizing steam from Laradello so that about a bil- 
lion kilowatts can be produced a year. In addition, over ten 
million pounds of borax, carbonate of ammonia and other chemi- 


cals are rescued by a process of evaporation. 
NortTHERN Norway Neariy Resuit 


In the vast scenic northern part of Norway where the Nazis 
razed every town, hamlet, farm and hut, rebuilding is nearhs 
complete, with the help of the Norwegian government. 


PEOPLE IN AFRICA 


The continent of Africa contains over 193 millions of people, 
8% of the world’s population. Its area exceeds that of North 
America by almost 2 million square miles. In it there are four 
completely independent states, Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia and the 
Union of South Africa. Other territorial units have some rela- 
tion with Europe. Some fall into the international trusteeship 
system, some are colonies, some protectorates. The U.N. has 
promised independence to Libya in 1952, and to Italian Somali- 
land within ten years. 


Fresh WATER FoR ORAN 


Oran, city with the saltiest tapwater in the world, will next 
year have a new water system, through Marshall Plan funds. 
Hitherto water has been scarce, with peddlers the chief source of 
supply. They sell it at about a cent a gallon—germs included. 


AMERICAN RESEARCH ON THE Niut 


A teaching and research center for the study of past and pres- 
ent civilizations of the Nile River area will be opened in Cairo 
early in 1951. American headquarters will be at the Fogg Mu- 
scum, Harvard University. Similar schools are now operating in 
Athens and Rome. 


Reapinc Marrer For Etruiopia 


A U. S. reading room was recently opened in Addis Ababa 
which has hitherto had no source of information on America for 
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the people. Ambassador Merrill and Emperor Haile Selassie 
spoke at the formal opening. 


New Nationat UNIVERSITY IN AUSTRALIA 

Now being built in Canberra, capital of Australia, is a na- 
tional university which will operate on a scale far larger than 
that of any present State University. Devoted at the start to 
post-graduate work only, there will be four institutes for re- 
search: in Physics, Medical Science, Social Science and Public 
Affairs. 


InpiAN Hicr Court 


Affirmation of freedom of the press to comment against the 
Government, and abolition of pre-publication censorship of arti- 
cles to be published in journals were two of the important pro- 
nouncements of the Indian Supreme Court in its first term under 


the new Constitution. 


InpIAN Woman PRESIDENT oF WHO 


India’s Health Minister, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, was unani- 
mously elected President of the World Health Organization for 
this year. She believes that local headquarters should shoulder 
increasing responsibility for health programs in their own areas. 


WEATHER STATIONS IN ‘THE PACIFIC 


Canada and the U. S. plan a net-work of seven weather sta- 
tions across the north Pacific Ocean. Five will be operated by 
the U. S., with the intriguing names “N” for Nan, “O” for 
Oboe, “Q” for Queen, “S” for Sugar, and ““T”’ for Tare. Sta- 
tion “P” for Peter will be operated by Canada and the Japanese 
government will continue to operate “X” for X-Ray in the far 


western Pacific. 
CHILDREN’s Liprary in MANILA 


The Tondo Children’s 


Manila by the municipal board. 


3ranch Library has been erected in 
The U. S. provides books, fur- 





nishing and equipment, and is responsible for supplying a full- 


time staff. It will serve children cf all ages through high school. 


NaGasAkK1 RECOVERING 


Five years after the atomic bomb fell, Nagasaki, Japan, is now 
nearly back to normal. Shipyards, once the largest in Japan, arc 
now noisy with building. Six merchant ships of 7,500 tons 
each are ordered. Nagasaki, the supposed home of Madam But- 
terfly, was actually the spot where the German Doctor Seebol 
helped introduce western medicine to Japan in the last century. 


IMPROVED WorLp Posrat SERVICE PLANNED 


The Universal Postal Union reports that it is considering the 
equipping of post offices with flat roofs for helicopters ,and the use 
of helicopters for domestic air-mail. Airplanes and _ helicopters 


will be used too, for purely postal transport. 


Operation “SHow How” 


Good advertising slogans seem to be natural to Americans. In 
this instance our sharing of technical knowledge with other peo- 
ple under the Truman “Point Four” program is well named. 
Under it Germany, one of the countries benefited, is gaining 
experience in veterinary practice for animal husbandry, in th« 
use of modern farm equipment, and other modern machinery, 


also the study of model anti-trust laws. 


Stavs A SENSE OF Humor? 


Havi 


To the Czechoslovak charge that the 
has sprinkled potato-bugs over Czech potato fields, the American 
Embassy at Prague, after expressing sympathy over the depreda- 
tions of the insect, but no responsibility for this “purely do- 
mestic problem,” said, “The Embassy ventures to suggest thé 
inherent unsuitability of the potato bug (doriphora decomlineata) 
as an instrument of national policy. ‘The Embassy doubts wheth- 
er the potato bug, even in its most voracious phase, could nibble 
effectively at the fabric of friendship uniting the Czechoslovak 


\merican Gov ernment 


and the American people.” 











WORLD NE 


WS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 








Trycve Liz, SecreTary-GENERAL OF THE UNITED Nations 


The figure of Trygve Lie has never been more in the public 
eye than at present when world attention centers on the work of 
the United Nations. The fifty-three-year-old Norwegian is a 
Social Democrat who believes in the ‘‘Nordic Middle Way.” 
Lie studied under an elementary schoo] teacher who was a so- 
cialist, and joined the Labor Party while he was still young. 
When he graduated from Oslo University Law School, he was 
elected President of the local party organization, and at 23 be- 
came Secretary of Norway’s National Labor Party. Lie held a 
seat in the Norwegian Parliament and was a most successful Jabor 
conciliator. Serving later as Minister of Justice and Foreign 
Minister, Trygve Lie was a compromise choice for Secretary- 
General of the United Nations—acceptable to both East and 
West. His duties are primarily administrative as Director of 3000 
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United Nations employees, but he feels his essential task is to 
stimulate the United Nations into working out its own solutions. 


AVERELL HarrRIMAN OF THE UNITED SraTEs 

William Averell Harriman has recently been appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to President Truman in the area of Foreign Affairs. 
Fifty-eight-year-old Harriman has served for the past two years 
as Roving Ambassador in Europe for the Marshall Plan. A Yale 
graduate, Harriman became heir to the Union Pacific Railroad 
fortune, and in 1933 went to Washington to serve on the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Department of Commerce. Brought 
up a Republican, Harriman became a New Dealer with some res- 
ervations. His seventeen years of government service include 
work on the N.R.A., and service as Lend Lease Expediter in 
1941, Ambassador to Russia 1943-46, Ambassador to England, 
and then U. S. Secretary of Commerce after Wallace. As Am- 
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passador to Russia during the war, Harriman had more conver- 
cations with Stalin than any other living American, and also at- 
tended a staggering number of major international conferences. A 
mediocre public speaker, who nonetheless has been successful in 
European diplomacy, Harriman is being mentioned as a possible 
future choice for United States Secretary of State. 


Unrrep States Figures iN THE Korean War 


Directing United States land forces in Korea is Lieutenant 
General Walton H. Walker of the Army. General Walker, 60, 
\as spent 43 years in the service, usually in or near the actual 
fighting. Born-in ‘Texas the grandson of two Confederate Off- 
ers, General Walker is a West Point graduate. In 1914 he 

rved at Vera Cruz, in 1918 in France, and during World War 
11 commanded the Twentieth Armored Corps of Patton’s Third 
\rmy. Two years ago he went to Japan to take charge of the 
Kighth Army where he ordered a rigorous combat training 
ourse. His young troops, 90% without combat experience, are 
in particular not accustomed to the guerrilla fighting of t 
North Koreans. 

Licutenant General George EF. Stratemeyer, the top U. S. 
airman in the Far Fast, is a West Point graduate also, who 
shifted from infantry to aviation, Orders kept him in the United 
States during World War I, but in World War II he achieved a 
listinguished record as Commanding Air General in the India- 
Burma area and later in the Chinese theater. General Strate- 
meyer, 60, directed the air action against the communists before 
American ground forces arrived, and was responsible for the idea 

rgets North of the 38th parall 


that strategic t: el be bombed. 








United States Naval forces are headed by Vice-Admirals 
Charles Joy and Arthur D. Struble. Admiral Joy, 55, is Com- 
mander of U. S. naval forces in the Far East, and has served at 
Guadalcanal, the Aleutians, and Attu. Admiral Struble, 56, 3 
Commander of the Seventh Fleet, and in World War II directed 
landings in Normandy and the Philippines. 
Jean Monnet or Franc 

Although the war in Korea has pushed other international af- 
fairs into the background, the name of Jean Monnet may som 


day be prominent. As Director of the French Economic Plan- 
ning Commission, Mr. Monnet shared with M. Schumann th 


drafting of a proposal to link the coal and steel resourc of 
France with those of Germany and any other countries whict 
might be interested. Little known to the public in general, ] 


Monnet has long been influential in economic diplomacy. Dur- 
ing Wozld War I he integrated the war supply systems of Fran 
and England, and then served as Deputy Secretary General of 
the League of Nations, helping to sect up international techni 


committees. During World War II, M. Monnet was chairm 


of the Coordinating Commission of France and Great Brita 
toward united Aircraft production. Since the war, Monnet h 
been planning for French economic reconstruction. Monnet has 
spent years in English-speaking countries and has a perfect com- 
mand of English. A close friend of Harry Hopkins, Monnet is 
credited with being first to describe the United States t 


“Arsenal of Democracy.” Jean Monnet’s project of 


Europe” would eventually mean merging economic a 





in international instead of a national basis. 











DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 

















I. BackGROUNDS 


The Gallinazo Group, Viru Valley, Peru. By Wendell C. Ben- 
nett. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. 127. 
Illus. Map. Plates. $2.00). 

An archaeological study based on four months’ examination of 
Indian remains in the Viru Valley; well illustrated. 

Early Man in the New World. By Kenneth Macgowan. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xviii, 260. lus. 
Maps. $5.00). 

A synthesis of the known facts about the origin, age, and dis- 
tribution of early man in America; excellently illustrated. 
Dances and Stories of the American Indian. By Bernard S. 

Mason. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1950. Pp. 

x, 269. Illus. $5.00). 

A new printing of a limited edition, originally published in 
1944, of Indian dances; with twenty-seven photographs of In- 
dians in full dance costumes. 

Montezuma’s Dinner. An Essay on the Tribal Society of North 
American Indians. By Lewis Henry Morgan. (New York: 
New York Labor News Company, 1950. Pp. 79, Illus. $.50). 
A reprint of the author’s carly work (1876) in connection 

with his study of Amcient Society (1877); by a writer on whom 

Frederick Engels based his Origin of the Family, Private Property 

md the State. 
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Il. Narionat PEertop 


Basic Industries in Texas and Northern Mexico, (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1950. Pp. 193. Illus. Maps. Tables). 
A symposium of papers delivered before a confer nce on June 

9-11, 1949 spcnsored by the Institute of Latin American Studies 

of the University of ‘Texas. 

Organized Labor in Guatemala, 1944-1949. By Archer C. 
Bush. (Hamilton: Colgate University, 1950. Pp. xii, 335. 
Map). 


A mimeographed edition of a 


‘case study of an adolescent 
labor movement in an under-developed country”; fully docu- 
mented. 

Social Science Trends in Latin America. By Harold F. Davis. 

(Washington: American University Press, 1950. Pp. 136. 
$2.00). 

A helpful survey of the growth of Latin American thinking in 
the various branches of the social sciences; with good bibliogra- 
phies; issued jointly with the Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. 

A History of the Americas. From Dis avery ta Nationhood. By 
Vera Brown Holmes. (New York: The Ronald Press, 1950. 
Pp. xiv, 609. Illus. Maps. $6.00). 

A timely college text, well written and well illustrated, by a 
leading scholar in the Latin American field. 











(Washington: 
Illus. Maps. 


Two-T hirds of the World. 
The Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 
$.40). 

A brief essay concerning problems of the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. 

Marti, Apostle of Freedom, 
The Devin-Adair Company, 1950. 
$4.50). 

A translation from the Spanish of an excellent biography of 

a fascinating Cuban who was one of the great Latin American 

figures of the latter half of the nineteenth century; with an 

introduction by Gabriela Mistral. 

Mexico, a Land of Volcanoes. 


By Harold R. Isaacs. 
Pp. 64. 


(New York: 
Illus. Map. 


By Jorge Manach. 
Pp. xx, 363. 


From Cortés to Aleman. By 
Joseph H. C. Schlarman. (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1950. Pp. xiv, 640. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A survey of Mexican history told in novelesque fashion by a 
prominent Cathclic author; well documented with an extensive 
bibliography. 

New Guide to Mexico. By Frances Toor. 
Publishers, 1950. Pp. 270. $2.50). 
The best pocket-size guide for the tourist in Mexico; complete- 

ly revised to April 1950. 

Culture and Society. The United States and the Hispanic World. 
By René de Visme Williamson. (Knoxville: University of 
Tennessee Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 66. $2.00). 

An essay analyzing the Spanish national character and explain- 
ing the meaning of Personalismo; of great interest to students of 
Latin American affairs today. 

The Epoch of the Chaco: Marshall Estigarribia’s Memoirs of 
the Chaco War, 1932-1935. Edited by Pablo Max Ynsfran. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1950. Pp. xviii, 221. 
Illus. Maps. $2.25). 

The documented story of the part played by the Paraguayan 
Commander-in-Chief in the war with Bolivia; well illustrated 
with numerous pictures and maps. 


(New York: Crown 


LIL. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Documents on American Foreign Relations, Volume X, January 
1-December 31, 1948. Edited by Raymond Dennett and 
Robert K. Turner. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. xxvi, 705. $6.00). 

The latest annual compilation of key documents in American 
foreign relations for the year 1948; with an extensive section 
dealing with Latin American-United States relations. 


IV. Aputtr Ficrion 


The Breast of the Dove. By Herbert Gorman. (New York: 
Rinehart and Company, 1950. Pp. iv, 440. $3.50). 

An historical romance about the period of Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Empress Carlotta in Mexico, 1864-71. 

Guests of Don Lorenzo. By Robert Pick. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1950. Pp. 350. $3.00). 

A novel about a dictator of a fictitious Latin American country 
and the causes of his rise and fall. 

Don Gaucho. By Alyce Pollock and Ruth Goode. (New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1950. Pp. vi, 370. $3.00). 

An historical romance of colonial Argentina in the early nine- 
teenth century at the time of the British attack and the struggle 
for independence. 

The Outsider. By Ernesto Sabato. 
Knopf, 1950. Pp. 177. $2.50). 
A brief psychological murder novel by an Argentina writer; 

translated by Harriet de Onis. 

The 22 Brothers. By Dana Sage. 
Schuster, 1950. Pp. 247. $2.50). 


(New York: Alfred A. 


(New York: Simon and 
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An “Inner Sanctum Mystery” about an American trader in 
Argentina and his relations to the powerful secret society called 
“The 22 Brothers.” 


V. CHiLpREN’s Books 


By Glen Barr and others. (New 
Pp. xiv, 43. Illus. 


Our Friends in South America, 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. 
Maps. ‘Tables. $2.48). 

A social studies text book for the grades, about the South 
American people and their history, together with their relations 
with the United States and the rest of the World. 

The Burial of the Fish. Legend of Panama. By Sue Core. 
(New York: North River Press, 1949. Pp. 99. Illus. $2.25). 
The story of the carnival in Panama, celebrated for three days 

and climaxed by “the burial of the fish”; illustrated by Irenc 

Paulding. 

Cocos Gold. By Ralph Hammond. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. x, 266. $2.50). 

The adventures of a fifteen year old boy looking for treasure 
on an island off the coast of Costa Rica. 

The Saddle of Carlos Pérez. By George FE. Tait. (Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. vi, 87. Illus. $2.00). 
The difficulties of an eleven year old South American ranch 

boy in obtaining a saddle. 


VI. SpanisH AND PorruGuUEsSE GRAMMARs, READERS, ETC. 


Una Vida bajo la Tirania. By Tulio Manuel Cestero. Edited 
by Albert Horwell Gerberich and Charles Franklin Payne. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1950. Pp. xxxii, 281. 
I}]us.). 

A Spanish reader dealing with Haitian history, written by a 
Dominican born in 1877. 

Dona Perfecta. By Benito Pérez Galddos. Edited by Paul Patrick 
Rogers. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1950. Pp. xxxii, 320. 
Illus. $2.50). 

A Spanish reader in the form of a novel by a great Spanish 
writer (1843-1920); with a biographical introduction of the 
novelist. 

Por Centro-y Sud-América. By Raymond L. and Mildred B. 
Grismer. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xi, 
202. Illus. Map. $2.40). 

A Spanish reader in the form of a description of a journey 
by the authors around Latin America. 

Un Pueblo Mexicano. By Josephine Niggli. (New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company, 1949. Pp. 267. Map. $2.25). 
Selections from the author’s English Mexican Village, trans- 

lated for use as a Spanish reader. 

El Centenario, and Dota Hormiga. By Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero. Edited by Agnes Marie Brady and Harriet 
L. Smith. (New York: The Dryden Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv, 
220. $4.75). 

Abridgements of two modern Spanish plays for use as a Span- 
ish reader. 

Cuentos de Ambos Mundos. By Mario B. Rodriguez. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin ompany, 1950. Pp. vili, 94. $.75). 
Book Two of a series of graded Spanish readers, consisting 

of six short stories by Spanish and Latin American authors. 

A Brief Introduction to Spanish. By Donald Devenish Walsh. 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1950. Pp. 191. 
lus. Map. $2.25). 

A revised edition of a 1946 Spanish grammar. 

Las Joyas Robadas. By Jane C. Watson and Anne Z, Moore. 
(New York: The Odyssey Press, 1950. Pp. x, 146. Illus. 
$1.50). 

A Spanish reader about a chase after jewel thieves in Mexico; 
for second year Spanish classes. 
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1 First Reader in Spanish. By Nina Lee Weisinger and others. 
$1.40). 
A revised edition of a 1931 volume, for beginning readers in 
Spanish. 
VII. MiscELLANEous 
Masters of Art. Velasquez. (New York: Crown Publishers, 
1950. Pp. 47. Illus. $.59). 


(New York: The Odyssey Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 130. Illus. 


Examples, some in colors, of the works of the great Spanish 
painter (1599-1660); with biographical text by Henri Dumont. 
Sea of San Juan. A Contemplation. By Pedro Salinas. (Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1950. Pp. 89. $2.75). 
A book of Spanish poems by a poct born in Madrid in 1892, 
who is now professor at Johns Hopkins University; with English 
translations by Eleanor L. Turnbull. 
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The Stakes of Democracy in Southeast Asia. By H. J. van Mook. 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950. Pp. 312. $3.95). 


The comprehensiveness of Mr. van Mook’s view of the com- 
plex issues and problems of Southeast Asia, the penetration of 
his insight into motives and the inter-relationship of events, and 
the depth of his sympathy for human values (whether repre- 
sented by Colonials or insurgent nationalists) convinces the reader 
that the author of this book is 
lucidity of the style and a quietly restrained genuine cloquence 


genuinely great man. The 


demonstrate his unusual ability as a writer. 

When a man who was in the inner councils participating in 
the making of decisions yet maintains the objectivity to see the 
merit of opposing views and personalities and adds to these 
virtues uncommon skill to say what he means, the result is a book 
which will take its place among the select few that will be 
reread, remembered and consulted long after the immediate 
issues that gave rise to it are submerged by later developments. 

Mr. van Mook has a natural sympathy for what the Dutch, the 
English, and other colonial powers were trying to do and he is 
convinced the movement toward gradual independence was both 
sincere and far better than the violent break that occurred. His 
chapters of denunciation of the Japanese for their ambitions and 
for their ruthless rule of the seized areas in the Pacific are clo- 
quent with great feeling. His disappointment that Allied plans 
during the war did not take a more realistic view of the im- 
mediate post-war problems in the Pacific is deep and explicit, 
but is moderately stated. His view of the independence leaders 
themselves is generous in spirit if critical in details. Finally, for 
the future he is “realistically pessimistic” but he feels neverthe- 
less that both communism and decay into chaotic primitivism 
may be prevented if the Western Powers try to “make up as 
friends for them what we left undone as rulers.” 

Rosert T. OLIveR 
The Pennsylvania State Colleg: 


Korea Today. By George M. McCune, with collaboration of 
Arthur L. Grey, Jr. Cambridge: (Harvard University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Relations, 1950. Pp. xxi, 372). 


Possessing the documentation, appendices, tables and bibliogra- 
phy attesting to careful research, and profiting from the late 
author’s lifetime Korean background and experience as Korean 
expert in the Department of State, this book is yet marred by 
strong prejudices which might well have been modified if the 
present hostilities had been anticipated. The author’s bitter 
animosity toward President Syngman Rhee affected many of his 
judgments. 
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After denouncing the Representative Democratic Council 
(chairmanned by Rhee) for opposing the Moscow trusteeshiy 
plan for Korea, McCune described how Rhee’s followers won 
the election of November 1946 and told how this result was 
vitiated by General Hodge’s appointment of 45 additional mem- 
bers. “Hodge was able to give better representation to th 
real wishes of the Korean people” than had the election, he felt. 
The group elected, he thought, “appears to have been the least 
promising element in the Korean political set-up.” 

His re-iterated admiration for Kimm Kiusic was not at all 
dimmed by Kimm’s rejection of the U.N. plan for a Korean 
election. He has further praise for Lyuh Hoon--hyung (Heung) 
and for Ahn Jai Hong, who accepted the AMG plan for a 
coalition with the pro-Sovict “leftists.” Such a coalition, in his 
eyes, seemed “genuinely democratic”; whereas, the elections 
held under U. N. auspices “were not in fact a free expression of 
the Korean will.” Even though “95 per cent of the registrants 
—or 75 per cent of all eligible voters—were reported to hav« 
voted,” he continued to stress the boycott of the elections by 
“Middle-of-the-road and leftists groups” and by “the rightist 
Kim Koo and his Korean Independence Party.” “Active sup- 
port of separate elections came only from rightist groups, particu- 


’ 


larly the organization of Dr. Rhee,” yet he did not concludc 
that apparently Rhee’s followers comprised most of the electorate. 
He saw no real distinction between the “two states” of north 
and south, although 51 free nations have recognized the Republi 
as the only lawful government in Korea. He saw “little to 
suggest that Korea might be in the vanguard of either rapproche- 
ment or further tension in the United States-U.S.S.R. relations.” 
Rosert T. OLiver 
The Pennsylvania State Colleg: 


The Left Wing in Southeast Asia. By Virginia Thompson and 
Richard Adloff. (William Sloane Associates, New York. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1950. Pp. xiv, 198. $4.00). 


Mr. and Mrs. Adloff have presented a serious piece of re- 
search work, consisting of a valuable cataloguing of the communist 
leaders and groupings in Indonesia and Malaya (where the re- 
lations with international communism are patent and strong) ; 
Indochina (where the Moscow and Chinese communist influences 


are played down by Ho Chi Minh in order to hold his nationalist 


following); and Thailand and Burma (where the international 
influence on the communist movements is relatively weak). A 
useful appendix consists of biographical summaries of the leaders 


in these countries. 
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The authors see the Asians as confronted with three choices: 
“a slight leaning toward cooperation with the Western democra- 
cies” (as in India); acceptance of “Soviet leadership”; or “re- 
maining aloof from both the Soviet and Western power blocs.” 
Close allegiance with the democratic countries, the authors con- 
sider unlikely. “Rejecting Western imperialism, most of the 
intelligentsia also rejected Occidental capitalism, for they could 
not envisage the one without the other.” 

The authors point out that the general disorganization follow- 
ing Japan’s defeat, the widespread rejection of colonialism, and 
the abundance of loot available as the armies withdrew were all 
open invitations to the kind of violent uprisings which have oc- 
curred in this region. However, they aver, communism has very 
little support from the masses, and they believe that 


‘ 


‘southeast 
Asia has not yet been assigned a very high priority on the 
U.S.S.R.’s agenda of world revolution.” 

I fear that they have under-estimated the danger because of 
their tendency to accept at face value what the communist leaders 
told them—but events will probably soon revcal whether their 
conclusion is correct. 

Rospert T. Oxviver 

The Pennsylvania State College 
Harsch. 
192. 


(New York: 
$2.00). 


The Curtain Iswt Iron. By Joseph C. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1950. Pp. 


This little book written by a gifted foreign correspondent and 
news commentator is a comforting one to read amid all the dead- 
end writing which our times produce. A few sentences give the 
author’s point of view better than any paraphrase when he writes 
“*. . .the need is for perspective. From remote distances the iron 
curtain countries look to be a solid mass, impermeable by the 
West and completely under Sovict domination. From insidc 
one begins to suspect that Moscow profoundly wishes the actuality 
bore more resemblance to the outside appearance” (p. 146). 

It is hard to see how a better job for the general reader could 
Mr. Harsch looks at the position of the United 
Russia, as Russia 


Then he examines specifically the 


have been done. 
States vis-a-vis Eastern Europe and he looks at 
perhaps doesn’t see herself. 
condition in each of the European States within the Soviet orbit 
and in conclusion adds up “The Sum of the Puzzles.” Whik 
the tide comes in slowly, Mr. Harsch feels that it moves our 
way. He does not want us to give up trying along the present 
lines in Eastern Europe. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

‘The George Washington University 
Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, 


Behind Closed Doors. By Rear 


U.S. N. (ret.) in collaboration with Ladislas Farago. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 367. Index. $3.75). 
A “secret history of the cold war’: such is the author’s de- 


scription of this volume. Just what a secret history is we can 
It refers in this instance most probably to the 


° a] 
a siZabDic 


only speculate. 
fact that in the bulky section labelled ‘‘Sources” 
ber are merely listed as “Private information from an authorita- 


Finally we are in- 
2 
2 


num- 


tive source” or by some similar description. 
clined to see more journalism than true history in the work. But 
let no one be unduly alarmed, this is perhaps as it should be. 
It deals with a past so very immediate and projects itself into 
a future which the authors think may be even more immediate. 
True historical writing under such conditions is, by definition, 
impossible. 

What would be perhaps dismissed, if said by some unknown, 
must be listened to with respectful attention when said by Ad- 
miral Zacharias. As a close student and as wartime deputy direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence, he has had unusual sources of informa- 
tion and revealing contacts. 
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Convinced that “the uncertain days of the precarious peace” 
are numbered, the authors believe that war with the USSR is 
likely to materialize “some time between the summer of 1952 
and the fall of 1956.” It will not break, they feel, with the 
suddenness of a Pearl Harbor but will be brought about by “ar 
intricate operation, composed of manifold strokes.” It is this 
Bolshevik master plan that the book sketches with considerable de- 
tail. At the same time that it is unfolded, reference is made 


n 


to the United States’ counteraction with its limited successes and 
its unfortunate deficiencies. Finally the authors give a ten-point 
program for peace: reorganization of our conduct of foreign 
relations, assurance of our economic security through cooperation 
by government, industry and business, elimination of selfish par- 
tisanship in the interest of national unity, a more realistic mili- 
tary program, a new and truly effective system of alliances, the 
restoration of Great Britain and France, alliances with Turkey, 
Isracl and Transjordan, strengthening of the United Nations 
and revision of our attitude toward the Satellites and of our 
treaty relations with Russia. 

Whether these proposals, added up, give an answer to the 
problem, time only can tell. In the meantime, Admiral Zacharias 
has laid his case before the American people. More well-in- 
formed men should do the same thing. An informed democracy 
will be stronger democracy. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


FRANCE AND THE Saar, 1680-1948. By 
(New York: Columbia University 
Index. $3.50). 


Laing Gray Cowan. 
1950. Pp. 247. 


Press, 


This is a most timely study in these days when the integration 
of coal and steel production of France and Germany is a current 
problem of the first importance. While in this disputed border- 
land, the claims of Germany outweigh those of France, still the 
In developing a 


] 


latter are by no means void of all validity. 
workable compromise, such background studies as this one of 
Doctor Cowan are of real value. This compromise the author 
feels will be afforded by Western European Union which will 
enable the Saar to continue in its German heritage without 
A useful bibli- 
ography supplements the large value of this historical survey. 
E_mer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington Universit 


sacrificing the economic cooperation of France. 


Tito. By George Bilainkin. (New York: Philosophical Library, 


1950. Pp. 287. $3.50). 


Born in the Croatian village of Kumrovec, Josip Broz-Tito 
was the son of farm people. At the age of sixteen, Josip under- 
took to learn engineering at the Adriatic port of Susak. Before 
returning to the capital of his native land, Zagreb, in 1913, the 
future dictator of Yugoslavia wandered through, and worked 
in, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Germany. Upon the outbreak of 
World War 1, Tito was called to the Imperial Austrian colors. 
It was as a non-commissioned officer that he was captured by 
the Russians on the Carpathian front. When Alexander Kerensky 
and his Social Democratic colleagues were overthrown by the 
Soviets, Josip Broz-Tito became a Bolshevik. After some years 
of training in the Soviet Union, the young revolutionary returned 
to Jugoslavia in November, 1920. The rest of his life has been 
devoted to trade-union work, as an organizer for Communism, 
and to politics which eventually led to his schism with the Krem- 
lin hierarchy. That struggle may be still in its initial stages. 

The author of this somewhat culogistic biography, George 
Bilainkin, was formerly a reporter for British newspapers. ‘Tito 
might well be his slogan as he writes about the Marshal 


” 


is ours 
in “dark blue uniform, looking resplendent with gold braid 


Worvp Arrairs, Faux, 1950) 





























Illustrations are chosen with 
the same type of hero-worship. Most valuable in the book is 
the exchange of correspondence between Belgrade and Moscow. 
Unfortunately, an index is lacking. 

Josepu F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


cpaulettes on square shoulders.” 


Translated 
(New York: 
$10.00. 


Natural Regions of the USS.R. By L. S. Berg. 
from the Russian by Olga Adler Titelbaum. 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. xxxi, 436. 


In twenty comprehensive chapters Lev Semenovich Berg de- 
scribes the physical characteristics of the Soviet Union. Among 
the lowland regions are distinguished the following landscape 
zones: (1) the tundra, (2) the temperate forest, (3) the forest 
steppe, (4) the steppe, (5) the semidesert, (6) the desert, and 
(7) the subtropical forest. 

Among the mountain landscapes these are outstanding: (1) the 
Caucasus, (2) the mountains of the Crimea, (3) the Urals, (4) 
the mountains of Soviet Central Asia, (5) the Altay Mountains, 
(6) the Sayan Mountains, (7) Lake Baikal and the Trans-Baikal 
region, (8) the mountains of northeastern Siberia, (9) the moun- 
tains of the Far East, (10) Sakhalin, (11) Kamchatka, and (12) 
the mountains of the Arctic. Of course, numerous subdivisions 
are discernible within each zone. Boundaries, climate, relief, 
vegetation and fauna are related to the separate regions. Statisti- 
al tables, maps and illustrations are superbly integrated with the 
text. Abstruse terminology is clarified by a Glossary; while 
orthographic obscurities are simplified by means of a Russian 
transliteration table. Not only is there an adequate general in- 
Thanks 
to the editorial supervision of John A. Morrison, Consultant on 
Soviet Geography, and of C. C. Nikiforoff, Soil Scientist, De- 
partment of Agriculture, the volume is a scholarly achievement 


lex, but indices of plants and animals also are provided. 


of the first order. 
Josepu F. THornine 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Deadly Parallel, Stalin and Ivan The Terrible. By George 
Backer. (New York: Random House, 1950. Pp. xiii, 240. 
Index. $3.50). 


Mr. Backer has here written an unusual book, but not an easy 
one to follow. He takes the position “that history is only the 
recreation of the past in the image of the present.” The fact 
that Ivan the Terrible was harshly condemned for four centuries 
but is now being handled favorably by Soviet historians gives 
him his point of departure. Outlining many events of early 
Russian history by way of backgrounds, he then goes into a 
detailed account of Ivan’s policy. He throws on the picture 
the light of contemporary foreign observers. 

He then shifts to “the New Russia and the New Ivan” and 
traces the steps in Stalin’s rise to power. Within this new Russia, 
a new interest in the old Ivan reappears and the author presents 
this new portrait in its dominant lines. In this new picture of 
older Russia, he points out that it does not take into account the 
effect of Communism. “The portrait offered in the name of 
the leadership of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics might 
well have been drawn by an Imperial historian and approvingly 
accepted by the court, had Czardom been as complete and effi- 
cient a totalitarianism” (p. 190). In spelling out the signifi- 
cance of this point of view, Mr. Backer makes a real contribution. 
“Neither Stalin nor Ivan the Terrible need be the price paid 
for progress; indeed,” he concludes, “they cannot be.” 

Ex_mer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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I Chose Justice. By Victor Kravchenko. (New York: Charles 
Scribner & Son, 1950. Pp. 458. Illus. $3.75). 


This is the story of the lawsuit brought by Mr. Kravchenko 
against Les Lettres Francaises, the French Communist periodical 
which had asserted that his earlier book 1 Chose Freedom had 
not been written by him and that its contents were untrue. 
It is in many ways a more terrifying book than Kravchenko’s 
first, for, whereas / Chose Freedom was on the whol 
only the author’s own story, 1 Chose Justice parallels, ex- 
pands and surpasses it by recording the personal histories of 
the many witnesses who had come from Displaced Persons’ 
camps to corroborate it. Displaced persons were however not 
the only witnesses present; the Soviet Government had sent 
whole team from Russia to support the defendants, but the first 
members of that team made so poor a showing on the witn 


stand that the defendants preferred not to call the remainder. 
The book confirms the belief that the West cannot hope fe 

any agreement which Communist Russia will keep nor for am 
understanding from Communist Russians. Tha lear from 
the general strategy and tactics of the Communist campaign 
against the author down to its smallest details. Thus, in order to 
discredit Kravchenko’s character, one of the witnesses makes th 
following statement: “Unlike all our other comrades, from hi 





first days in the United States, Kravchenko start 
to go off by himself. He acquired his impression of Americ 
in a personal fashion!” 

Mr. Kravchenko won his case because Communist propaganda, 
skilful though it 1s, cannot stand up to impartial examination. 
By dissecting the technique of this propagan la Mr. Kravchenko 
for which we cannot be grateful enough. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C 


has rendered us a servi 


Day Carman. (Washington: Publ 


$3.25). 


Soviet Imperialism. By ¥. 
Affairs Press, 1950. Pp. 175. 
There are still too many people who do not realize that the 

imperialism of Tzarist Russia surpassed that of all other modern 

powers and that in this Soviet Russia 
is following the Tsarist model like a willing disciple bent upon 


as in many other respects 


outdoing the master. 

Mr. Carman records how this has been achieved during th 
last decade and provides us with insight into the Soviet tech- 
niques of political expansion. Several of them are traditional 
and that some of them happen to be irreconcilable is no bar 
to their application. Among these are the claim based on historic 
rights—which has recently been used to announce designs on 
Alaska and California —, the claim based on ever-expanding 
security requirements, and the claim based on the national right 
Each of these has proved useful, for each 
However, in order to leave al! 


to self-determination. 
has found a credulous audience. 
doors open for further demands, a fourth principle has been added 
which says that changed conditions invalidate existing obliga- 
tions. 

In tracing the history of recent Russian expansion Mr, Carman 
makes it clear that, contrary to many cherished beliefs, economik 
considerations have hardly ever provided the driving factor. We 
are face to face with a political movement which is designed no 
only to impose the Soviet pattern of political and social 
zation but also Russian domination upon the rest of the world 
To this end, as the Communist theoretician says, “wars of libera- 


organi- 


tion” are justified, “non-aggressive wars, the aim of which is . 
to deliver people from capitalist servitude.” How these principles 
and practices are to be reconciled with the ideals of the United 
Nations would be a fitting subject for study by Unesco. 
H. M. Spirzer 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Diplomat. (Boston: Litle, Brown & 


Co., 1950. 


While this is a work of fiction it is difficult not to read it as 


By James Aldridge. 
Pp. 631. $3.75). 


actual contemporary history, so exactly does it conform to the 
pattern of today’s diplomacy. The characters, except for Molo- 
tov, Vishinski and Stalin are all imaginary, as well as the con- 
versations with those Russian personages. 

The British Lord Essex in the tale is sent to Russia as a spe- 
cial envoy shortly after the Moscow conference to persuade the 
Russians to withdraw their assumed control of Azerbaijan. Oil 
of course is always in the background, but avoided in discussions. 

Essex, with his primary concern for his own country, as are the 
Russians, also, for theirs, is in contrast with his own assistant, 
McGregor, a Scot born in Iran, who, as a scientist is interested 
primarily in facts, and in what the Iranians themselves may want. 
He dislikes the circuitous methods of diplomacy and longs to 
get back to his geological research, where facts are facts and 
require no manipulation. 

The 


diplomatic discussions shows a quite modern tendency in inter- 


introduction of an objective-minded expert into the 


national relations and all conversations are convincingly carried 
out. 
The romance, which is expertly woven into the story, is, whilc 
interesting, a little too obviously a fiction of the imagination. 
The whole book, however, is an amazingly true picture of 
the persons, the stresses and strains in today’s world. 
Maser Souter Cart 
Washington, D. C. 


A Collection of Speer hes, 1946-1949. 
(New York: John Day, 1950. Pp. vi, 


Independence and After. 
By Jawaharlal Nehru. 
404. $3.00). 

The speeches of Pandit Nehru constitute, in all probability, 
the best index to current Indian thought in matters political. 
The present volume continues the collection published by the 
Ministry of Information in Delhi year before last and provides 
us with one of our best pictures of India’s position today. 

The speeches contained in this volume go back to the inde- 
pendence movement, to Gandhi, dwell at length on Kashmir and 
Hyderabad, and touch on education, religion and industry. They 
expand chiefly, however, over foreign relations and foreign pol- 
icy. Miscellanea deal with domestic Indian problems of all sorts. 

Two entities are reflected in these discourses: India and Nehru. 
Both are complicated mixtures of the old and the new, of reac- 
tion and idealistic progress, mysticism and practicality. If 
thing, Nehru is ahead of his time—in India. He is also, per- 


any- 


force, somewhat disingenuous when the occasion demands, and 
sometimes when it doesn’t. Poor old India, however, must mak 
In this volume are expressed her best hopes. 
Pirman B. Povrer 
The University 


out as best she can. 


American 


Chinese Agent in Mongolia. By Ma Ho-tien. ‘Translated by 
John De Francis. Introduction by Owen Lattimore. (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. xvi, 215. $3.50). 
The weather was so cold that icicles froze on hard-ridden 

horses. Hospitality consisted first of a period in jail, then of 

carefully-supervised indoctrination in Communism. This 
the welcome accorded to Ma, the Chinese political agent, on his 
herculean trip into almost unknown Mongolia in the 
of 1926-27. But Ma little minded the discomforts for he, too, 
was afire with the zeal that animated the Mongolian Peoples 

Republic officials. ‘“‘All ruling classes throughout the world ar« 

given to luxury and ostentation, but pay no attention to the 


And he 


was 


winter 


economic condition of their people,” he declaimed. 
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attended a New Year celebration in which President Tseren 
Dorji combatted the cold with the warmth of his fervor, con- 
cluding, “Let us also hope that Soviet Russia will give strength 
to the weakness of various peoples in order to hasten the world 
revolution.” 

The chief claim to publication of these disjointed traveler’s 
notes is the description they contain of the nomadic Mongolian 
society, in which the Chinese merchants were being taxed and 
driven out to be replaced by Russians, and in which the ancient 
herdsman’s civilization was as yet little affected by either in- 
dustrialization or even agricultural developments. “Education” 
was flourishing, with Communist tracts as the textbooks, and the 
secret police were commended for “‘conscientiousness,” even when 
Ma himself was the victim. 

The book fills in some details of conditions in the country 
which Gerard Friters (who had no access to the area) was un- 
able to include in his much better book, Outer Mongolia and 
Its International Position (Johns Hopkins Press, 1949). 

Rosert T. OLiver 
The Pennsylvania State College 


India and the United States. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 146. Index. 
$2.25). 


Mr. Rosinger, in this study published under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Pacific Relations, places his finger on 
a key problem in current American relations in East Asia; name- 
ly, that with China under Communist control it is extremely im- 
portant that America become more “India-conscious,” much more 
so than at present. ‘The author is careful to point out that al- 
though India is clearly not inclined toward Communism, that 
country, nevertheless, is not now a one-hundred per cent ally of 
what may be termed a policy of expediency in Asia. The issuc 
for India is still nationalism, and to a large extent this is yet 
malleable to any ideological suitor. Thus, may be seen the im- 
portance of closer Indian-American relations, especially in  eco- 
nomic and informational activities. 

For those who would understand more about the pressing issues 
of Eastern Asia with special reference to India, this book will 
meet their requirements. The balance of subject matter between 
background and present, economic and political, and specific cur- 
rent problems is wholly adequate. The concluding material on 
the question of future American policy, although somewhat gen- 
eral in nature, is yet provocative. It is to be hoped that this 
study will be read by many Americans, and also by those in 
Washington responsible for our policy in the Far Fast. 

DonaLp P. Ray 
National Academy of Economics 
and Political Science, Washington 


The Second World War. Vol. Il: The Grand Alliance. By 
Winston S. Churchill. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. Pp. 
903. $6.00). 


Britain’s wartime Prime Minister herein covers the year 1941. 
His work is, as he says, not a history, but a contribution to his- 
tory. The meat of it lies in the documents of the time which 
Mr. Churchill prints, cemented together by explanatory comment 
in his vigorous style. Most of the 150 pages of appendix are his 
personal telegrams and minutes, in chronological order and with- 
out comment, concerning both major and minute aspects of war 
problems. They make good reading. The total is essentially the 
portrait of an immensely active man, rather than a complete pic- 
ture either of the war or of Britain’s part in it, though the main 
heads of the latter are all there. 

The year 1941 was chiefly occupied with the North African 
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campaign and other momentous struggles in the Near East (for 
control of Greece, Crete, Yugoslavia, Iraq, Iran, Syria and the 
Italian colonies) ; with the Battle of the Atlantic; with the prob- 
lems of cooperation with Russia after 22 June 1941; and with 
Roosevelt’s cordial extension of aid short of a declaration of war, 
followed by fuller cooperation after Pearl Harbor. ‘The Far 
East and Hess’ flight enter in also. The sinking of the Bismarck 
appears in colorful detail. 

Mr. Churchill’s unalloyed delight in his activity, both then 
and in the retelling, emerges from the accounts of great matters, 
like his two trips to see Roosevelt. It emerges equally in his con- 
cern with minutiae: knuckle protectors and sufficient francs for 
dropped parachutists, the preservation of horseracing in wartime, 
and the production of rabbits. On the latter, Mr. Churchill 
writes to Lord Woolton: “Although rabbits are not by them- 
selves nourishing, they are a pretty good mitigation of vegeta- 
rianism.”” 

Roperic H. Davison 
George Washington University 


Germany 1947-1949. The Story in Documents. Department of 
State Publication 3556, European and British Commonwealth 
Series 9. (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Pp. XLVI, 631. $3.25). 


This volume of documents is, in a measure, a continuation of 
the pamphlet Occupation of Germany: Policy and Progress, 
1945-46, released in August 1947. While all of these documents 
have been made public in whole or in part previously, they are 
here available in a comprchensive topic arrangement, admitting 
of easy reference. Where necessary for immediate background, 
earlier documents have been included. The major headings un- 
der which the documents are grouped include: Basic Principles 
and Objectives; Political Developments; Economic Develop- 
ments; Educational, Informational, Cultural and Religious De- 


velopments. A chronological list by date, document, subject and 


page is given. 

The period covered by the volume is of vast significance and 
includes the documentation for such important matters as the 
Berlin crisis, the establishment of the Bonn government, and 
German economic unity and inclusion in E R P. 

EvMer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Price of Union. By Herbert Agar. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1950. Pp. XVIII, Index. $5.00). 


This stout volume, dealing with the development of our po- 
litical system, begins with a discussion of the quarter of a cen- 
tury preceding the adoption of our Federal Constitution in an 
exposition of the forces that led the colonists first into war with 
the mother country, then into social revolution at home, and 
finally into that conservative movement that produced the Con- 
stitution. As he traces the storms and stresses of our national ex- 
istence the author points out that it was not only that written 
consitution but the unwritten one that gave the resilience and 
adaptability that insured the permanence of our governmental 
structure. It is the willingness to pay the price of union, not 
always immediately conceded but always eventually asserted, that 
has shaped the unwritten constitution. 

With commendable judgment, Mr. Agar carries his chrono- 
logical treatment only up to 1909. For the later period, two 
chapters collect modern instances that emphasize and _ illustrate 
the author’s findings. 

Mr. Agar’s study is much more than formal history. The 
author is by no means blinded by the peculiarities of the particu- 
lar ‘period under examination nor is he silenced by any unwilling- 
ness to pioneer an opinion. He has done what, from his back- 


Worvtp Arrairs, Fatr, 1950 


ground of sound academic training, journalistic experience and 
ample authorship, we would expect and hope. His is a critical 
appraisal but a fair one. He is blind to none of the blunders or 
inefficiencies of our democracy. He is equally aware, and elo- 
quently so, of the fact that with them all, the price of union “‘is 
small compared to the price which other continents have paid 
for disunion.” 

Eimer Louts Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Geo-Economic Regionalism and World Federation. By Maurice 
Parmelee. (New York: Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. xi, 137 
Index, $2.50). 


Maurice Parmelee has devoted his career as an economist to 
the service of the government in important posts and in teaching 
at the Universities of Kansas, Michigan, and Minnesota and at 
the College of the City of New York. While the League of 
Nations was yet in its infancy, Dr. Parmelee saw evidences sug- 
gesting its early disintegration. As he looks at the United Na- 
tions today he has the same fears. In them he is supported by the 
fulfillment of his earlier predictions concerning the League. 

In his present study, Dr. Parmelee proposed a plan for world 
government based upon the establishment of geo-economic regions. 
The present states still remain, but by the development of regional 
and federal authorities in this new world government, he attempt: 
to avoid clashes between them. Nationalism dies hard and ideo- 
logical conflict seems uncomfortably omnipresent. .Observing at- 
tempts at world organization during the last thirty years and 
after reading this study, it still appears that the solution is yet to 
be found. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


The Customs Union Issue. By Jacob Viner. (New York: Car- 
Pp. VIII, 


negic Endowment for International Peace, 1950. 
211. Bibliography. Index. $2.50). 


The Carnegie Endowment has made a collection of material 
on past customs unions consummated or officially projected and 
Professor Viner has used this material “to examine the possibilities 
and the limitations of customs unions as a method of regulating 
international commercial relations,” or, to put it more bluntly, 
to conduct a post mortem on what seems to be a moribund if not 


The conclusion at which he arrives is that such 


a dead idea. 
unions have become so difficult to negotiate that they are un- 
likely to be realized in future, for although their ostensible pur- 
pose is economic, their prerequisites and consequences are highly 
political. They presuppose that the participating countries ar 
willing to accept the mutual dependence which must result if 
they are to reap the benefit of increased division of labor and of 
economic specialization among themselves, and they impose seri- 
ous limits on their freedom to plan their own economic and so- 
cial order. In view of these facts Professor Viner thinks that 
bi-lateral bargaining in a frame of multilateralism as foreseen in 
the Havana Charter is on the whole a more promising way to- 
ward the reduction of trade barriers. 

H. M. Sprrzer 

Washington, D. C. 


Twentieth Century Economic Thought. Edited by Glenn Hoo- 
ver. (New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xill, 819. Index. $12.00). 


This book is a symposium consisting of twenty articles (each 
by a different author) on modern economic theory and problems, 
particularly in their application to the American scene. The sub- 
jects treated include social security, international economic rela- 
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tions, taxation, labor problems, price control, recent economic 
theory, immigration, population, and the outlook for the com- 
petitive economy. 

Professor Hoover has selected a group of writers which is, in 
the main, typical of present American academic economic thought 
in that the views of these authors range from moderately con- 
servative to moderately liberal. A few brief quotations may serve 
to illustrate the point. Professor H. E. Erdman writes: “Placing 
the emphasis on individual decision . . . leaves the way open for 
fuller development of the American way of life.’ Professor H. 
Gordon Hayes believes that “We should, and practically must, 
follow the old and well-beaten paths as far as we possibly can. 
The burden of proof is and should be on the innovator.” Pro- 
fessor Theodore J. Kreps holds that “A healthy free enterprise 
economy like physical health or a sound running machine cannot 
be kept that way by strenuous denials that there is anything the 
matter with it, and refusal to repair or change whatever part 
In Professor William S. Hopkins’ view: “Gilded 
Its only 


works badly.” 
welfare programs do not constitute security for labor. 
security lies in the continuity of its own representation, and that 
representation cannot function cooperatively if it is under con- 
stant attack from management.” 

Such passages as the above (and others for which space is Jack- 
ing) possibly justify Professor Hoover in quoting the conclusion 
of Gilbert and Sullivan that: 

“Every boy and every gal 

That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative.” 

It is perhaps to be presumed that some are misled later. Be 
that as it may, Professor Hoover’s judicious selection has given us 
a well-balanced and worth-while book. 

Perer F, PaLMer 

Whittier College 
The Army of Israel. By Moshe Pearlman. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvi, 256. $5.00). 
There is need for a good history of the military aspects of 
Zionism and the creation of the state of Israel, but this rush job 
does not fill the bill. Produced on slick paper, ninety-six of its 
pages taken up with photographs or maps, the book has a rich 
and heavy appearance that does not conceal a lightweight qual- 
ity. Some of the photographs, especially of individuals, are good. 
The maps are inadequate to illustrate action described in the text. 
In the second Negev campaign, for instance, the Wadi Abbiyad 
is described as the vital route to Israeli success. ‘The accompany- 
ing map is innocent of any such wadi. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pearlman’s account is actually a culogy of 
Haganah, the underground fighting force which became Israel’s 
army in May of 1948. Probably the introductory section of the 
book, dealing with Haganah’s origins and activities up to Novem- 
ber, 1947, is the best. The is a scanty and un- 
critical account of fighting against the Arab armies in 1948 and 
1949, with brief mention of Israel’s minute air force and navy 
included. The spirit and determination of the Israeli forces in 
the face of political and military difficulties does appear. ‘Though 
the author largely excludes political matters from his story, his 


remainder 


assumptions are obvious. He writes only from the standpoint of 
Israel, and omits or glosses over matters unfavorable to his side 


of the question. 
R. H. Davison 


George Washington University. 


Signs of Hope in a Century of Despair. By Flton Trueblood. 
(New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Pp. 125. $1.00). 


The author of this little book, Professor of Philosophy in Earl- 
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ham College, has, he says, “tried out” parts of it in the past 
year “on audiences of students and instructors in twenty-nine 
American colleges and universities.” In each case listeners have 
added something of value. A Quaker himself, he has delivered 
larger portions of the book before an Episcopal Conference, to 
students of Union Seminary, to Baptist, Presbyterian and other 
groups from other denominations. ‘Therefore the book partakes 
of the “Ecumenical” quality which he looks upon as the great 
religious sign of hope in these perilous times. In fact he finds 


the drawing together of denominations “a genuine Reformation 
> 


“ 


in our time.’ 

The “high hopes of the secular union of the nations,”’ he says, 
“have been much dimmed since the enthusiastic meeting in San 
But the hopes of the reunion of Christendom hav« 
become brighter. 


> 


ze re 
Francsico. 


To develop this idea he writes under the chapter heads, “’Th« 
Rise of Horizontal Fellowship,” “The vitality of the New The- 
“The Emergence of Lay Religion,” and ““The Growth of 
All move forward to show by mani 


ology,” 
Redemptive Societies.” 
examples that Christendom seems actually to be building from 
within man himself a renewed hope for Society. He believes that 
our descendants in future centuries will look with pity to the 
mid-twentieth-century. But that they will see, too, that we ar 
really the Early Christians. 


, 


Maset Soute Cauts 
Washington, D. C. 


4 Hook in Leviathan: A Critical Interpretation of the Hoover 
Commission Report. By Bradley D. Nash and Cornelius 
Lynde. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
xix, 234. $3.00). 


This is a sympathetic summary of the reports of the Hoover 


Commission. Well organized and easy to read, it succeeds in 
summarizing the essence of the reports with enough background 
to place the Commission’s recommendations in their proper sct- 
ting. The reports dealing with Federal housekeeping and general 
management are more adequately covered perhaps than those deal- 
ing with the substantive activities of the Executive Branch. Al- 
though the authors disagree with the Commission on several 
points, for the most part they agree with its recommendations. 
Their book contains much helpful interpretation of the Hoover 
reports and should be most useful to the general reader. 


GeorcE B. Gattoway 


Library of Congress 


The American Mind. By Henry Steele Commager. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00). 


This volume has an accurate sub-title: “An Interpretation of 
American Thought and Character Since the 1880’s.” In Part 
I, Professor Henry Steele Commager describes the outlook of the 
“‘Nineteenth-Century American” in terms of philosophy and re- 
ligion. ‘The ravages of secularization are noted by an author who 
himself appears to minimize the role of spiritual experience 
among the people of the United States. In Part II, the influ- 
ence of social and economic thinking is outlined in the work of 
Lester F. Ward, Thorstein Veblen, Ezra Pound and Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. The debasement of American society by popular 
advertisements inspires a trenchant paragraph (p. 416): “To the 
advertisers nothing was sacred and nothing private: they levied 
impartially upon filial devotion, marriage, religion, health, and 
cleanliness. Love, as they portrayed it, was purely competitive: 
it went to those who could afford the most lavish gifts and was 


retained only by incessant attention to externals. Friendship, too, 
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was for sale: to serve inferior liquors or confess to shabby furni- 
ture was to forfeit it.” 

Professor Commager exaggerates, however, when he claims 
that Americans “had all but banished God from their affairs.” 
Nor can it be alleged, in the light of the facts at Georgetown 
University, St. Louis University, and other well-known research 
centers, that in 1950 “no clergyman adorned the presidential 
chair of any of the leading institutions of learning.” Millions 
of Americans, Protestants, Jews, and Catholics, have retained 
their faith in divine values. Consequently, they are apt to main- 
tain a sense of moral responsibility with respect to the use or 
non-use of atomic weapons. James, Lord Bryce, although 
“dated,” can be recommended for reading along with this study 
by H. S. Commager. The lIatter’s bibliography is a valuable 
contribution. 

Josepu F. THorninc 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


Manual of Government Publications, United States and Foreign. 
By Everett $. Brown. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. Ix, 121. $2.00). 

This useful Manual will find a hearty welcome from students 
of government and foreign affairs as a highly essential guide. Al- 
most one half of the volume is devoted to listing publications of 
the Federal, state and local governments. The remainder is de- 
voted to publications of foreign governments and great inter- 
national organizations such as the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. A section on general references and method- 
ology completes the Manual. Not only is this a list of official 
documents with indications as to the source, nature and contents 
of each, but it contains as well unofficial publications and indi- 
vidual works of reference bearing on the material listed. A de- 
tailed table of contents facilitates the use of the various subdivi- 
sions of the Manual. This is a book that librarians and students 
will find thamselves using habitually. 

Evcmer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Essentials of American Government. By Frederic A. Ogg and P. 
Orman Ray. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1950. Pp. viii, 732. Index). 

The new edition of this well-established text book brings it 
up-to-date, informative and readable. 

H. M. Spirzer 

Washington, D. C. 


Production and Welfare of Agriculture. By Theodore W. 
Schulz. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 
vii, 225. $3.50). 

This study aims at an integration of farm production with the 
human well-being of those who nurture the crops. It is not 
enough, according to Dr. Schulz, professor of Economics in the 
University of Chicago, to use the best seeds, feed, and livestock 
upon right-size farms, with low cost credit and soil conservation 
practices; it is likewise imperative to provide sound education, 
proper diet, good housing, modern medical facilities, recreational 
benefits, old age and security measures, and opportunities for 
some modicum of culture. The author rightly makes a distinc- 
tion between resources for production and income for welfare. 
Rural readers, in whom the religious sense is strong, will wonder 
why no mention is made of the role of the country church in 
such a program of “social efficiency.” 

In Part IV, Professor Schulz treats “International Economic 
Relations.” Naturally, farm values and prices bulk large in this 
discussion. Summing up an interesting critique of the proposals 
of Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, the Chicago 
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University expert claims that, since “parity is dependent upon 
formula” and “formula is dependent upon history,” it can hap- 
pen that any system of “forward prices” will be scrambled by 
events. The case of wool and sugar beets is explained in terms 
of peace and war. Another policy, that of “concealed dumping,” 
is elucidated in a concluding chapter. 

Joserpu F. THorninc 


Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


New Paths for Japan. By Harold Wakeficld. (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1948. Pp. VIII, 223. Index. $3.75). 
This is the expanded and revised version of a survey Japan In 

Defeat originally issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 

of International Affairs. It gives the setting of the Japanes: 

problem of today by tracing the development of some of the 
main forces in modern Japanese life up to and through the last 
war. Despite its title it does not pretend to point the way to the 
future but contents itself with pointing to some of the hurdles 
that lie on the way. 
H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


Who Is Peaceful? By Wolfgan Weilgart (New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1950. Pp. 71. $1.00). 
Mr. Weilgart, born in Vienna, watched closely the education 


g J. 
1.0 


for war by Hitler and conceived the idea of thorough education 

for peace. He is now teaching in Xavier Univ. in New Orleans. 

Can Europe Unite? By Vera Micheles Dean and J. K. Gal- 
braith. (New York: Foreign Policy Association. Headline 
Series, No. 80. Pp. 62. 35 cents). 

New Constitutions in the Soviet Sphere. By Samuel Sharp. 
(Washington: Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1950. Pp. 114. 
$1.00). 

First Quarterly Report on Germany, Sept. 21-Dec. 31, 1949. By 
John J. McCloy, U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. vii, 79. 
Appendixes. Charts). 

The British Colonies in 1949. (New York: British Information 
Services, January 1950. Pp. 53). 

United States Participation in the U.N. Report by the President 
to the Congress for 1949, (Washington: Department of State, 
May, 1950. Pp. xii, 242. 50 cents). 

France. Setting or Rising Star? By Saul K. Padover. Headline 
Series No. 81. (New York: Foreign Policy Association, May- 
June, 1950. Pp. 64. Illus. 35 cents). 

The United Nations and the Italian Colonies. By Benjamin 
Rivlin. (New York: The Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1950. Pp. 114. Maps. 25 cents). 

Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. Selected Spee hes and 
Statements of Secretary Acheson, Fel 1949-April 1950. 
(Washington: Department of State, 1950. Pp. 192. 50 
cents). 

(New Yor! 


k 


Towards Self-Government in the British Colonies. 
British Information Services, Revised January, 1950. Pp. 5 
Maps). 

War and Peace. A Statement Made before the Political Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly. Nov. 1949. By Charles Malik. 
(New York: National Committee for Free Europe, 1950. Pp. 
42). 

East-West Trade. By Michael Barratt Brown and others. Peace 
Aims Pamphlet, No. 48. (London: National Peace Council, 
1950. Pp. 24, 6d). 
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Leaders For Peace in 


The American Peace society 


Number Two: 
JUDGE WILLIAM JAY 


William Jay, born in New York City, June 16, 
1789, was the son of the first Chief Justice of the 
United States, John Jay, and his wife, Sarah Van 
Brugh Livingston Jay. His preparation for college 
was first under Rev. Thomas Ellison, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church in Albany, then under Henry Davis, 
who was later President of Hamilton College. 


Jay entered Yale College at the age of 15. He was 
a close student and graduated in 1807. He then 
studied law in the office of John B. Henry of Albany, 
but trouble with his eyes forced him to give up his 
law studies. In 1812 he married Hannah McVickar, 
daughter of a New York merchant. In 1818 he was 
appointed to the office of Judge of the County of 
Westchester, New York, an office which he held with 
honor until 1843. 


An earnest Christian, Jay, like many other broad- 
minded men of his day, became interested in the 
reform movements which sprang up about that time, 
among which the peace movement claimed his major 
allegiance. He was vice-president of the American 
Peace Society from 1842 to 1847, when he was 
elected President. This position he held until his 
death in 1858. To this office he brought not only 
the devotion of a philanthropist, but a wide knowl- 
edge of justice and the law, gained from long study 
and practice on the bench. 

In his memorial discourse on Jay, printed in the 
Advocate of Peace for May-June, 1860, Dr. George 
B. Cheever quoted, as the key-note to Jay’s activities, 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, 
good-will to men.” 

On the question of peace Judge Jay was not mere- 
ly a theorist. One of his practical contributions to the 
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subject was his proposition for “stipulated arbitra- 
tion” to be agreed upon between nations and incor- 
porated in their treaties. The volume containing this 
suggestion, “Essay on War and Peace; The Evils of 
the First and a Plea for Preserving the Last,” first 
published in 1842, was reprinted in 1919, during 
discussions on the League of Nations after World 


War I. 


The plan for “stipulated arbitration” was defined 
more explicitly and presented by the American Peace 
Society to the United States Senate in a petition for 
the establishment of treaties “binding the contracting 
parties, in the contingency of any future difference 
which could not be adjusted by negotiation, to refer 
the same to the decision of an umpire selected for 
the purpose and to abide by the award of such ref- 
eree.” Being simple and practicable this proposition 
rope and recommended to the civilized world. The 
proposition for “stipulated arbitration” became, in 
fact, an important step towards the United Nations. 


Judge Jay as an official of the American Peace 
Society wrote many articles and made many speeches 
to educate public opinion. One of the most valuable 
of his books to historians, is his biography of his fa- 
ther, The Life and Letters of John Jay, published in 
1833. In this he was first to point out the importance 
of John Jay’s part in the diplomacy of the American 
Revolution. Another book, produced in response to 
a prize offer by the American Peace Society, is the 
Review of the Mexican War, published in April, 
1849. In this he viewed that war from the standpoint 
of a legal mind writing in the interest of human lib- 
erty and peace. 

Respected both for his integrity and his logical 
mind, Judge Jay was independent in his thinking, 
and an enthusiastic protagonist; yet his manner in 
writing and speaking was calm, reasonable and judi- 
cial. His work for peace endures. 


Worvtp Arrairs, Farr, 1950 
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